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Sh, This Josue 


THE years have shown that one of the 
most reliable means of preventing 
improper benefit payments has been the 
more thorough questioning of the claim- 
ant at the time of the original determi- 
nation of eligibility for benefits. Russell 
M. Chatfield tells how the Missouri 
agency is implementing this procedure 
following a pilot study conducted in 
St. Joseph last year. p. 3 


In post-WW II days, the Utah agency 
found that most improper applications 
for unemployment insurance benefits 
were made when claimants returned to 
full-time work after a long period of 
unemployment. Lee G. Burns describes 
the Utah ‘‘back-to-work card by 
which a claimant’s return to work was 
speedily verified with the employer 


p. 6 


FoR many years the Connecticut 
agency had had a widely diversified 
program for post-audit selection. Then 
it suddenly discovered that claimants 
were actually “‘selecting themselves’’ by 
reporting late for scheduled interviews 
Donald R. Staples tells how the late- 
reporting card has proved an effective 
device for detecting overpayments 
p. 3. 


WHEN quarterly wage reporting was 
discontinued in Ohio, cross-matching 
benefit payments with wage records to 
detect fraudulent claims for benefits was 
no longer possible. The new method 
adopted to fill this void is outlined by 
T. V. Yates of the Ohio BUC. p. 12 


In accord with Bureau recommenda- 
tions and as part of its regular operating 
procedure, the Michigan agency began 
a series of benefit payment surveys in 
early 1954 to analyze the extent to 
which improper unemployment insur- 
ance payments were being or had been 


made. Joseph F. Burns describes the 
surveys and some of the results to date 
p. 14 


In spite of all the “‘regular’’ methods 
it was already using to prevent and 
detect fraudulent claims for unemploy- 
ment insurance, the Indiana agency 
felt something was missing in its 
procedure—data from noncovered em- 
ployers. Thomas Bennett and Paul 
Roales tell about two sample surveys 
of such employers and their implications 
or similar surveys in the future. p. 19 


BAsED on the old Chinese saying that 
“one picture 1s worth several thousand 
words,” two New England agencies 
embarked on programs to show claimants 
and the general public how their pro- 
grams operated. Edward F. Barker of 
Massachusetts relates the philosophy 


behind the creation of a new poster 
series in that State’s fraud prevention 
program on page 22. Eldon R. Bus- 
well describes the New Hampshire 
mobile display of short statements and 
pictures of equipment used in checking 
claims on p. 24 


Because of the extremely short dura- 
tion of employment which leads to a 
higher turnover rate, controlling un- 
employment insurance benefit payments 
to longshoremen has been a special 
problem to States which have large port 
cities. Methods used in two areas 
Philadelphia-Chester and Baltimore 
are outlined by Joseph D. Ely and 
Stephen C. Cromwell. pp. 26 and 27 

ERRONEOUS notions were certain to 
arise about the operation of any program 
which protects about 40 million workers 
and touches the lives of many more 
individuals. Philip Booth of the BES 
delineates seven ‘“‘myths’’ which have 
grown up around the functioning of the 
UI program and refutes them with 
narrative and statistical data. p. 31. 


To establish and maintain a soundly 
operating tax remittance and deposit 
system, certain fundamental practices 
must be adhered to, says John F. Sulli- 
van, Chief of the Rhode Island agency’s 
Tax Division. He outlines these prac- 
tices and illustrates how each dovetails 
with another for cross checking. p. 34. 

THe North Carolina statute under 
which the UI program operates makes 
no provision for compromise in contri- 
bution collections. T. L. Whitley tells 
how the agency resolves problems arising 
from incorrect contribution reports and 


incorrect remittances. p. 3 


V. G. Granam of the California 
agency discusses eight major controls 
necessary to insure that only fully quali- 
fied employers are granted reduced tax 
rates under the experience rating sys- 
tem. p. 39. 


J. Marvin Powe tt of the Virginia 
SES gives us some of the historic back- 
ground of the development of the 
‘*Eastern Seaboard Plan’’ for migratory 
workers and how the plan operates to 
the mutual benefit of workers and 
employers. p. 43. 


E1GHT panel discussions were among 
the highlights of the Employer Relations 
Conference in Santa Monica, Calif., in 
October. Excerpts from two of the 
principal speeches—by R. L. Coffman 
and Harold Montross—are presented 
on pages 45 through 48. 
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Employer Relations Conference 


Bureau of Employment Security staff members 
joined with State and regional representatives from 
regions VIII and X and the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois in Santa Monica, Calif., 
for a 3-day Employer Relations Conference, October 
3 to 5. 

Robert C. Goodwin, BES Director, and Arthur W. 
Motley, Assistant Director in Charge of Employment 
Service, spoke at the opening meeting on the impor- 
tance of the Employer Relations Program and the 
goals of the conference. 

The working sessions of the conference were con- 
ducted through eight panel discussions which were 
moderated by Glenn Brockway, Regional Director, 
and Tracy Murrell, Deputy Regional Director, of 
the two participating regions. ‘Topics discussed and 
principal speakers at opening-day sessions were: “‘Cur- 
rent Hiring Practices in Industry and Their Effect on 
ES Promotional Efforts,’ Paul Little, California; and 
“The Application of Management Controls in Plan- 
ning and Directing the Employer Relations Program,”’ 
R. L. Coffman, Texas. 

Panel discussions held on Tuesday included: “‘Im- 
plications for the Employer Relations Program of 
Expanding Service to Professional and Skilled Appli- 
cants; Expanding Job Development,” John Y. First, 
Pennsylvania; ‘“‘Working Relationships with Unions 
and Employers Covered by Union Contracts,” 
Stephen Mayo, New York; and ‘“‘Maximum Utiliza- 
tion of Local Labor Supply Through 100 Percent 
Job Listing With the ES,” Walter E. Parker, Illinois 

The three sessions held on Wednesday covered the 
following topics: *““The Role of State Offices in the 
Employer Relations Program,”” Thomas C, Campbell, 
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California; “Community Employment Planning,” 


James A. Rork, Arizona; and ‘The Application of 


Industrial Services to Present Employment Prob- 
lems,” Harold Montross, New York. [Excerpts from 
the speeches by Messrs. Coffman and Montross 
appear on pages 45 and 46, respectively, of this issue. } 


Help for Migrant Workers 


THE President’s Committee on Migratory Labor 
recently approved 14 recommendations designed to 
meet the problems of America’s 1% million migrant 
workers. The recommendations, prepared by sub- 
committees within five departments of government 
(Labor; Interior; Agriculture; Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and Housing and Home Finance Agency), 
deal with housing, transportation, education, and 
other fields. 

The vexing problems of the migrant worker have 
been discussed and studied for many years. It was 
not until President Eisenhower formed the present 
Committee that a program of joint action by various 
Federal agencies was instituted. 





In Memoriam 


MARTIN P. DURKIN, the first Secretary of Labor under 
President Eisenhower, died in Washington, D. C. on November 
14 at the age of 61 after an illness of more than a year. 


Mr. Durkin headed the Labor Department for 7 months, re- 
signing in September 1953 to return to his position as president 
of the United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipefitting Industries. 


Mr. Durkin entered public service when he was appointed 
head of the Illinois Department of Labor in 1933, a position 
he held for 8 years. One of his principal accomplishments in 
that post was revitalizing the State Factory Inspection Bureau. 


Paying tribute to his predecessor, Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell said: 


As his friend and as Secretary of Labor, I am saddened 
by the untimely death of Martin P. Durkin. He was a 
great American who served labor, his State, and his Nation 
with devotion and distinction. Martin Durkin dedicated his 
life to the service of mankind and earned the undying af- 
fection, admiration, and gratitude of his fellow men. 











The recommendations approved by the Committee 
deal with such matters as adequate and decent hous- 
ing, the encouragement of organizations at the State 
level to work with migrant problems, a field program 
for maximum use of local community labor resources, 
and the extension of work opportunity for migrants in 
both agricultural and nonagricultural employment. 

The Committee approved a Transportation Code to 
be presented to the States with a recommendation for 
its adoption. In announcing the approval of this 
Code, Chairman James P. Mitchell of the Labor 
Department said, ‘““This Code, if adopted by the 
States, will go far toward preventing the needless 
waste of life that has identified the route of the migrant 
for years. Every harvest brings another, more grue- 
some harvest of accidents and deaths along the 
highways—deaths that can be prevented.” 

In discussing the work of the Committee, Secretary 
Mitchell also said, ‘““This program is the first really 
positive step taken toward a solution to the migrant 
question. This Committee is an attempt to focus 
the resources of government upon the problems of the 
migrants such as housing, transportation, and edu- 
cation. It is hoped that this will mark the beginning 
of a continuing program of accomplishment in the 
migrant’s behalf.” 


Helen Keller Honored 


HELEN KELLER, deaf and blind since very early 
childhood, was honored at the 40th anniversary 
luncheon of the American Foundation for’ Overseas 
Blind. 

Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, USMCR Ret., Chair- 
man of the President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped and himself sightless, pre- 
sented a special award to the 75-year-old author and 
social worker for “her successful efforts to advance 
the employment and social betterment of millions of 
handicapped people throughout the world.” 

The award, the first of its kind, was presented at the 
Foundation’s anniversary celebration because of Miss 
Keller’s association with that organization since 1919. 
She recently completed a world crusade under Foun- 
dation auspices, traveling 40,000 miles in 5 months 
to stimulate interest in the blind in Far Eastern 
nations. 

The award was in the form of an elaborate plaque, 
part of which is in braille. It was made by handi- 
capped students at the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, New York City. It cites Miss Keller “‘for 
a lifetime of service to humanity and for her example 
of courage, faith, and triumph over physical obstacles. 
She has magnificently demonstrated the indestructi- 
bility of the human spirit in her successful efforts to 
advance the employment and social betterment of 
millions of handicapped people throughout the world.” 

Chester W. Bowles, former U. S. Ambassador to 
India, was one of the featured speakers. He paid 


(Continued on page 48) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, September 1955 
U. S. and Territories 








Percentage 
Number or o— 
amount — 
| previous 
| month 
} 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications............ 579, 500 =o 
Referrals: 
CS ee 1, 513, 800 +21 
Nonagricultural.......... 1, 020, 200 +2 
Placements: 
pO re 1, 460, 700 +19 
Nonagricultural.......... 622, 000 | +3 
| SS ae ee 367, 300 | +4 
re 254, 700 | +2 
Handicapped.......... 26, 700 | +6 
Counseling interviews........ 102, 900 —2 
Individuals given tests........ 98,900 | +10 
Reaployer WiaitS...... ho si’ s 154, 800 —- 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 

OO hee Bocca sn ~ 718, 500 -17 
Weeks of yaiteda NE 

claimed. ree . 3, 813, 100 —15 
Weekly ave rage insure d unem- 

OMPVMIMAINE * 12 6.5.5 ws)c' jn! s00hd' 858, 500 = 
Weeks compensated. ......... 3, 281, 700 —45 
Weekly average beneficiaries . . 745, 800 | —9 
Average weekly benefit pay- 

ment for total unemployment. $25. 66 eS 
DORIS MIRIG s (5 5 ces) 5 5 oe o8 $81, 100, 300 | 10 
Funds available as of 

September 30, 1955........) $8, 162, 088, 100 0 

Veterans 2 
Initial claims. ..... ' 30, 500 == 36 
Weeks of une mploym ment 

RRR ig ha ose oss: 267, 800 —21 
Weekly average insured unem- 

TO te en ae 57, 300 —2z 
DUNNER Sco. ec sks 6 abe as $6, 529, 200 —15 
New applications............ 129, 900 =15 
Referrals, nonagricultural.... . 251, 200 +1 
Placements, nonagricultural. . 155, 900 +5 
Placements, handicapped. .... 11, 500 +1 
Counseling interviews........ 28, 900 —10 
Unemployment Compensation for 

Federal Employees 3 
Initial claims, except transi- 

oo Oe eee eee ees ee 8, 600 | —17 
Weeks of eres ment 

claimed. le ats : 83, 900 —17 
Weekly average insured unem- 

Tn a Ee ee 18, 900 ee 
DEMME 5 Sales. y vs vee] $2, 078, 400 | —16 





1 Data exclude territories. 

2 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veteran’s Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Ivata include 6,500 initial claims, 28,100 weeks claimed, 
and 6,400 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 

unemployment insurance benefits. 
3 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State Ul programs: 
1,690 initial claims, 6,600 weeks claimed, 1,500 insured unemployment. 
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S IN all social insurance programs, which vary considerably in law and in administration from 
State to State, employment security agencies have recognized the need for measures to assure 
that unemployment insurance benefit payments are issued only when properly due under the 

applicable laws and regulations. Over the years, many different types of controls have been devel- 
oped and installed to prevent erroneous payments to persons who, through misunderstanding or by 


intent, try to collect unemployment insurance benefits to which they are not entitled. 


In spite of 


these controls, some improper payments do occur and for this reason it is equally important to empha- 
size detection and recovery of monies improperly expended. 


No one State has used all the methods of prevention or detection described in the articles in this 
issue. But some of the methods included will be of interest to other States. Articles from page 3 
through 34 describe various controls exercised in claimstaking operations while the articles from page 


34 through 42 outline controls in tax operations. 





Experience With Claimant Classification 


By RUSSELL M. CHATFIELD 
Chief of Programs, Unemployment Insurance Section 
Missouri Division of Employment Security 


HEN and what questions should be asked of 

claimants in the limited amount of time that is 

available to determine their entitlement to 
benefits is as old as the unemployment insurance 
program. After all these years of experience, we are 
still searching for the correct questions. 

The Missouri agency took a forward step in March 
1954 when we began an experiment in our St. Joseph 
local office to identify claimants by groups. Each 
claimant was required to complete a questionnaire at 
the time of filing an initial or renewed claim and then 
assigned to one of three major groups according to 
individual characteristics. 

The A group consists of those about whom there is 
no question of availability or ability and who reason- 
ably can be expected to want employment as soon as 
suitable work is available for them. The A group is 
subdivided as indicated below: 

A-1 Claims for partial unemployment 

A-2 Temporary layoffs not exceeding 5 weeks 

A-3 Claimants attached to last employer not less 
than 6 months and with not more than 8 weeks of un- 
employment preceding initial or renewed claim 

A-4 Seasonal unemployment with normal pros- 
pects for return to work. 
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The B group consists of those who did not give 
sufficient information on their first contact with the 
office, or about whom a question—such as availability 
of transportation or domestic circumstances—was 
raised when they completed their questionnaire. 
Such problems can be disposed of by one-time 
questioning on their next visit to the office, and the 
claimants can then be placed in Group A or Group C. 

Group C consists of those who, as a group, may 
from time to time raise questions of ability to work and 
availability for work. Its subdivisions are: 

C-1 Demand occupation 
C-2 Claimants attached to last employer less 
than 6 months 
Living on farm 
Students 
Temporary physical impairments 
Previous fraud or overpayments 
No job since moving to locality 
Self-employment 
Ten consecutive claim weeks 
0 Age 60 or over 
1 Separation other than lack of work 
2 Other (See remarks on Claim Record 
Card). 
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GUIDE CARD FOR CLAIMANT IDENTIFICATION 


GROUP A 


Type: 
A-l Partial claims 
A-2 Temporary layoffs not exceeding 5 weeks 


| A-3 Attached to last employer not less than 

6 months and not more than 8 weeks of 
unemployment preceding initial or renewed 

claim 


| A-4 Seasonal unemployment with normal prospects 
for return to work 


Questions: 


1. Earnings 


hw 


Able to work 


Front side of the Guide 
Card used in the 
claimant identification 
process. 


Ww 
. 


Efforts to find work 


4. Present address 


Give second part of Benefit Rights Interview on first continued reporting. 


will be reclassified to C-9. 


Issue MODES-2172 on reporting prior to date of reporting for 10th week; 2172 form 
to be returned and periodic interview conducted on 10th week, at which time claimant 





Individuals falling in Group A are given an abbrevi- 
ated benefit rights interview. This interview includes 
an explanation of the monetary determination if the 
weekly and maximum benefit amounts are less than 
the maximum and answers any questions the claimant 
may have regarding his rights and responsibilities 
under the UI program. This group receive benefits 
for the first 10 weeks without further interviewing 
provided they can each week satisfactorily answer 
questions asked at the claims counter, such as: What 
were your earnings or other income? Were you 
physically able to work? What efforts did you make 
to secure work? What is your present address? 

Claimants in Group C were required to answer the 
same questions every week. In addition, the ability or 


availability issue indicated by the C code was explored 
by asking relevant questions. 

In order to maintain consistency of interviewing, we 
arranged for benefit rights interviews and periodic 
reinterviews as indicated below. 


Weeks Claimed A B "& 
ce EOS SS EP eat ae eee BRI BRI BRI 
NS OER Ae er ere one See aS «ae PI 
NS RO cd a ke. do Ba le PI ee ri 


The purpose of abbreviating and reducing the 
number of interviews with Group A claimants was to 
save time by eliminating unnecesary questions in 
order that more time could be devoted to questioning 
claimants in Group C, thereby improving the quality 
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GROUP C 
eS 
Questions: 
1. Earnings 


2. Able to work 


Type: 
C-l1 Demand occupation 
C-2 Attached to last employer less than 
6 months 
C-3 Living on farm 
C-4 Student 


Reverse side of the Guide | | 
Card shown above. c 


3. Efforts to find work 


Temporary physical impairment 
Previous fraud or overpayment 4, Present address 


C-7 No job since moving to locality 


c-8 Self-employment 


| C-9 10 consecutive claim weeks 


C-10 Age 60 or over 


5. Question claimant based 
on classification code 


C-1l Separation other than lack of work 


C-12 Other (See issue in remarks on B-6(C)) 


Give second part of Benefit Rights Interview on first continued reporting 


| 
| Issue MODES-2172 on reporting prior to date of reporting for 5th week; 2172 form to 
be returned and periodic interview conducted on 5th week. Repeat each 5th week. 
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Name 


State of Missouri 
DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


CLAIMANT IDENTIFICATION 


We use this form to help us handle your claims in a better way. 
Please answer all questions and had this form to the claims taker. 


Social Security No. 





Age 





2. What kind of work did you last do? 


1. How long did you work for your last employer? 











If “yes”, when? 


3. Do you expect to return to work for your last employer? Yes No 








No 





4. Will you accept the same rate of pay as received on your last job? Yes 





No If “no”, explain 





5. Will you accept a job at once? Yes 








Bus Street Car Walk 





6. Check the method of transportation you will use to get to work. Car 








If so, state kind you can do 


7. Will you accept any kind of work other than your usual work? Yes No 








10. Are you attending school? Yes 


8. How long have you lived in this locality? 





9. Are you self-employed or in business of any kind? Yes No 





No 





11. Do you live ona farm? Yes 


No 











Claimant's Signature 








Claimants complete this questionnaire in the “identification process.” 


of the overall continued claims-taking process. There 
was no intent to reduce total time devoted to con- 
tinued claims but only to use time where it would be 
more effective to insure proper payment of benefits. 

After thorough experimenting, this procedure was 
adopted in all local offices on October 25, 1954, and 
has been continued to the present time. It seems to 
answer the need for quicker and better determinations 
of claimants’ rights to benefits. 

We found that the field supervisor could best intro- 
duce the plan in outstate offices on a gradual basis 
and then follow through to make certain of its proper 
functioning. We found further that a_ thorough 
training and selling program was essential for each 
local office, as many of the staff looked at the program 
as one designed to ‘“‘pay benefits to everyone.’’ The 
usual comment of “‘turning the claimant out to pas- 
ture” was the first reaction of most staff members. 
After a trial period, the system was enthusiastically 
accepted by most staff members. 

The initial experiment indicated that 39 percent 
of all claimants fell in Group A, 1 percent in Group 
B, and 60 percent in Group C. Naturally, the per- 
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centage of claimants falling in any group will vary, 
depending on the volume and type of layoffs in the 
community. It took approximately half a minute to 
classify each individual in the proper group. 

Our next step was to try to ascertain how many 
overpayments the new system was creating. A check 
of overpayments established in our Kansas City office 
indicated 11.1 percent from Group A claimants 
and 88.9 percent from Group C claimants. This 
indicated that the grouping was working as originally 
intended. The criteria used in selecting Group A 
claimants served to screen from that group claimants 
prone to overpayments. Time saved on Group A 
claimants could be devoted to Group C claimants for 
additional questioning which could serve as a deter- 
rent to improper payments and still not result in any 
increase in improper payments to those falling in 
Group A. 

Another interesting factor revealed by experi- 
ment was that out of the first 4,213 claimants classi- 
fied, 25 percent indicated by their own statement at 
the time the initial claim was filed that they had 
been separated from their last employer for some 
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reason other than lack of work. Attention was given 
to drawing up additional questions to bring out 
correct information from the claimant to prevent 
improper payment. 

The results of this survey were enthusiastically 
received by all staff members since improper payments 
is a matter of great concern. The new system also 
reduced criticism from individual claimants and from 
organized labor groups. Claimants who might 
have been critical fell in Group A because they had 
been long-time employees of one concern, had always 
worked, would have to continue to work, and now 
had been relieved of lengthy questionnaires and many 
needless questions. This type claimant, who is 
definitely a permanent part of the working force, is 
the first to object to questionnaire forms and questions 
which, to him, seem to cast suspicion on his sincerity 
in wanting work. 

Our experience indicates that the chief advantages 
of the system are: 

1. It improves the continued claims-taking process, 
as the time saved on A claimants can be devoted to a 
better job of interviewing on C claimants where a 
closer check is needed to insure the claimant’s rights 
to benefits. 

2. It improves public relations with A claimants, as 
the need for unnecessary eligibility interviews and 
questionnaire forms is eliminated. 

3. The classification system provides an immediate 
clue for questioning continued claimants. For ex- 
ample, ‘“‘C-—3” immediately indicates that the claimant 
is living on a farm and questions can be directed 
accordingly. 





4. The questionnaire form for claimant identifica- 
tion provides a_ better understanding from the 
beginning of the claims series, concerning the claim- 
ant’s eligibility, and therefore permits the deputy to 
limit questions to relevant points concerning the 
claimant’s attachment to the labor market and 
eligibility for benefits. 

5. The classification by group places the claims 
taker in position to inform the claimant of important 
facts he should know, such as that his skill is in a 
demand occupation. The claims taker can prevent 
misguided work applications since this plan permits 
time to counsel the claimant regarding his possibilities 
of obtaining work in the current local labor market. 

6. The system impresses on the claims taker that a 
better job of interviewing on continued claims is 
required and points more specifically to areas where 
they have a particular responsibility and where better 
interviewing techniques can be developed. 

7. A better job of interviewing at the continued 
claims-taking station relieves subsequent pressure on 
the contest deputies by reducing the number of claim- 
ants referred to the contest section. 

8. The system requires claims personnel to keep 
currently informed on demand occupations and local 
labor market conditions. 

9. The classification of claimants permits a segre- 
gation of claimants to experienced personnel where 
necessary. For example, in case of a sudden increase 
in the claims activity making it necessary to employ 
inexperienced personnel, Group A claimants can be 
routed to inexperienced personnel and Group C 
claimants to experienced personnel. 


BACK-10-WORK CARDS 


By LEE G. BURNS 


Director of Unemployment Insurance 


Utah Department of Employment Security 


URING the spring of 1955 an agency investigator 
D was conducting a fraud survey in the southern 

part of Utah. One morning he contacted a 
local resident to obtain information about an unem- 
ployment insurance claimant. During the course of 
the conversation the local man praised the new pro- 
gram (UCFE) which provided unemployment in- 
surance for former Federal workers. 

He stated that he had worked for the National 
Park Service for the last 20 years, but since the Parks 
operate only from late spring to early fall, he had been 
unable to accumulate enough money to support 
himself and family during the winter months. South- 
ern Utah lacks industrial employment and there are 
very few jobs available only in the winter time. 


With the advent of the UCFE program he had found 
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a source of income which made it possible to provide 
necessities for his family during the seasonal periods of 
unemployment. 

He indicated that he thought this program was such 
a wonderful thing that he was going to organize a 
“vigilante committee’? to be composed of unemployed 
Federal workers to help police the program and keep 
it free from abuses. Four weeks later through our 
“‘back-to-work-card procedure,” we caught this same 
individual trying to “chisel one more benefit check”’ 
after having returned to work for the Park Service. 
This is an example of the type of cases detected 
through the comprehensive coverage of our back-to- 
work-card procedure. 

Shortly after the end of World War II, it was 
recognized that often it was difficult for a claimant 
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who had returned to work to contact a local office 
personally to claim benefits for his last week of un- 
employment. This problem becomes very pro- 
nounced in a State where benefits are claimed on a 
calendar-week basis. 

A card was designed which called for the claimant’s 
name, social security number, date of return to work, 
and whether he desired his work application to remain 
active. One of these blank cards was given to each 
claimant at the time he filed an initial claim. He was 
orally advised that if he returned to work and was 
unable to contact the local office personally to file for 
his last week of unemployment, he could mail in the 
“‘back-to-work card’? and a continued claim form 
would be sent to him for completion and return by 
mail. This card served its intended purpose well and 
was in continuous use in the original format until 1952. 

In the intervening years, unemployment insurance 
fraud had become the subject for much discussion by 
commentators, magazines, and newspapers. In 1949 
we organized a small fraud unit and then for the next 
few years suffered together with all other States 
through such lean budget years that we wondered 
whether we could keep the unit alive. 

However, within the limitations of funds available 
we did everything we then knew how to do both to 
prevent and to detect fraud. We conducted indi- 
vidual investigations, area and statewide surveys, and 
compiled data from all of our activities for the purpose 
of determining “‘who, where, when, why, and how.” 

It was soon determined that most fraud was not 
committed in connection with an occasional short- 
time job during a long period of unemployment, but 
rather at the time of return to full-time work after a 
long period of unemployment. Apparently claimants 
were trying to “hang on”’ to unemployment insurance 
benefits for a week or two after returning to work or at 
least until they received their first pay check. 


A Ready-Made Device 


In casting about for a method of verifying the dates 
claimants returned to work and the amount of 
earnings involved, it became obvious that with only 
a few changes in our procedure and in the format 
of our card, we had a ready-made verification device 
in our already established ‘‘back-to-work, card.” 

In 1952 we revised the card to include the name of 
the employer for whom the claimant had returned to 
work and the employer’s address. This was in addi- 
tion to the information listed above. 

As with the original card, this revised card is given 
to every claimant at the time he files an initial claim 
with the instructions that he should use the card only 
if he is unable to contact the local office personally 
to claim benefits for his last week of unemployment. 

When the back-to-work card is received in the local 
office, the claims record card is immediately pulled 
and a notation made thereon showing the employer’s 
name and the date of return to work. The claimant’s 
name, address, social security number, and beginning 
and ending dates of the calendar week involved are 
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NAME 





(PRINT) SOCIAL SECURITY NO. 


| AM UNABLE TO REPORT IN ACCORDANCE WITH INSTRUCTIONS BECAUSE | 


STARTED WORKING FOR 
DATE 


NAME OF EMPLOYER 








ADORESS 





| DESIRE MY WORK APPLICATION: REMAIN rep tiny * 


BE CANCELLED 





DATE SIGNATURE 


ADDRESS 





Fomm 651 - REV. 8.55 


WHENEVER POSSIBLE, REPORT IN PERSON TO THE LOCAL OFFICE 
TO FILE FOR YOUR LAST PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


1F YOU FIND IT IMPOSSIBLE TO REPORT BECAUSE OF YOUR WORK, 
COMPLETE THE UPPER PORTION OF THIS CARD AND MAIL IT TO THE 
OFFICE AT WHICH YOU FILED YOUR CLAIM. 


WARNING 


USE EXTREME CARE IN COMPLETING THIS CARD AND ANY CLAIM FORMS} 
YOu MAY RECEIVE. ALL STATEMENTS WILL BE CHECKED. PENALTIES 
FOR FALSE STATEMENTS ARE SEVERE. 











This back-to-work card is perforated in the center. The top 
position is completed by the claimant, detached, and 
mailed to the local office when he returns to work. 


then typed on a special letter-type continued claim 
(Form 603-H) which is mailed in a window envelope 
for completion and return by the claimant. 

The claims record card and the back-to-work card 
are clipped together and routed to the Employment 
Service application files where appropriate notations 
are made and action is taken with respect to the 
ES-511. The claims record card and the back-to- 
work card are then routed back to the Claims Section 
where the record card is refiled and the back-to-work, 
card is placed in a 10-day suspense awaiting the 
return of the special continued claim form. 

In Utah we have for many years used the IBM cycle 
continued claim form. However, regardless of our 
many attempts at simplification, the print was of 
necessity so small and the form appeared to be so 
complicated that claimants had difficulty in complet- 
ing it at home. As a result we designed a special 
letter-type continued claim (Form 603-H) using a 
large type which we thought was so simple that any 
claimant could complete it properly without any 
assistance. 

Upon receipt of the special continued claim form 
in the local office, the pertinent information is trans- 
cribed to the IBM cycle card which is then submitted 
with the regular daily batch of payment orders to 
the Central Office for approval and payment. The 
back-to-work card which has been pulled from the 
suspense file and the special continued claim (Form 
603-H) are clipped together and routed to the 
Fraud Investigation Section. 

A claimant who personally comes into the local 
office to file and reports that he has returned to work 
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Claim for Benefits 
SS# 


Because you are now working and state that you cannot report at our office, you 
are furnished this special claim form. You are completing this form with reference to 
the calendar week which began and ended . If you earned 

(Sunday) (Saturday) 
or more during that week DO NOT COMPLETE THIS CLAIM. 








(Weekly Benefit Amount) 


ANSWER EVERY QUESTION: 
The information you submit will be checked against your employer's payroll records. 


1. Did you work for anyone (including self-employment) during the above week? 
Yes No 





2. If "yes" complete the following: 
Employer name 
Address 
Dates Worked 
Total earned by you (before deductions) 














3. Were you able to work? (If "no" explain on reverse) 


4. Did you refuse any job offers? (If "yes" explain on reverse) 


5. Have you applied for Training, Subsistence Allowance, or Railroad Retirement? 
If "yes" indicate the date on which they did or will 





“begin 





I understand that I am filing a claim for unemployment compensatiun benefits for the 
period indicated above and hereby certify to the best of my knowledge that all foregoing state- 
ments have been answered truthfully. 


Failure to properly report work or earnings when filing your claim will result in : 
(1) Disqualification for 52 weeks; and (2) Possible prosecution with a fine of $250 anda 


ee as Se eee 





This special continued claim form 
is sent to the claimant for comple- 
tion and return by mail. 


sentence of 60 days in jail. 


Signature 





Date 














is required to enter on the IBM cycle card the name 
and address of his employer, the beginning date of 
employment, and the amount earned during the 
benefit week. This type of payment order is pulled 
out of the regular group prior to approval and routed 
to the Fraud Section. If a claimant contacts the 
local office by telephone and reports a return to work, 
the local office prepares a “dummy” back-to-work 
card and submits it to the Fraud Section. 

This procedure of getting back-to-work information 
to the Fraud Section is followed with respect to all 
types of claims, UI, UCV, UCFE, and interstate 
agent; the only variation is that under the interstate 
procedure we have to send an IB-2 to the claimant’s 
home for completion rather than the special continued 
claim form. 

Specially trained clerical personnel in the Fraud 
Section review the back-to-work cards and the con- 
tinued claims and then send out a verification form to 
the employer on which we ask for a daily breakdown 
of employment and earnings covering the last week for 
which the claimant filed and for the preceding week. 
The continued claim forms from which return-to-work 
information is taken are then returned to the payment 
order unit for approval and payment. We do not 
withhold payment during the verification process. 

When the verification of employment and earnings 
is returned, a review is made to determine whether or 
not the claimant had reported the correct beginning 
dates of employment and the correct amount of earn- 
ings with respect to the last 2 weeks covered. If the 
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claimant has reported the correct amount the docu- 
ments are filed. If a discrepancy is noted, a cross- 
reference card is prepared in the Fraud Section and 
the claimant is asked to report to the appropriate local 
office to explain the discrepancy. 

Unless the claimant is able to show that the em- 
ployer’s records are in error or that he made a bona 
fide mistake in failing to report his employment and 
earnings, the case is then recapitulated and trans- 
mitted to the Legal Section for a recorded hearing. 
The provisions of the Utah Act require that a recorded 
hearing be held and the claimant given an opportunity 
to furnish sworn testimony prior to the application of 
our administrative disqualification for fraudulent filing, 

It is surprising that claimants volunteer the infor- 
mation that they have returned to work for a particu- 
lar employer and still misrepresent the date on which 
they actually returned to work and the amount of 
their earnings. This happens even after the claim- 
ants have been warned on the back-to-work card 
and on the special continued claim form that all state- 
ments will be verified with their employer. 

At the beginning of our program of verifying returns 
to work via the medium of our back-to-work cards, we 
found that approximately 10 percent of the claimants 
were misrepresenting the actual date on which they 
returned to work and the amount of earnings involved. 
A small proportion of these misrepresentations were 
subsequently determined to have been willful. Since 
this procedure has been in continuous operation 
since early 1952, there has been considerable improve- 
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ment. From January through August of 1955, we 
found a 2 percent discrepancy ratio. We feel that 
this improvement has been brought about because 
claimants are becoming more and more aware that 
their statements will be verified. 

When we put this procedure into effect, we won- 
dered how long it actually would be useful. The 
opinion was expressed that after claimants realized 
that the information which they were furnishing was 
verified and used as a method of detecting misrepre- 
sentation, they would no longer use the back-to-work 
cards. However, we find that the cards are being 
used to a greater extent today than at any time since 
the program became effective. 

Another question has been raised, particularly dur- 
ing the course of administrative analysis of our fraud 
program, with respect to the claimants who may have 
been working while receiving benefits and just 
‘dropped out” rather than advising us of their return 
to work by submitting back-to-work cards. At the 
present time we are making a survey of dropouts. 
The results from a survey of three local office areas 
shows that, after excluding exhausts and partials, 92 
percent of all claimants are submitting back-to-work 
cards at the time they return to work. The other 8 
percent were thoroughly investigated and we found 
that the reason for just dropping out was illness, re- 
turning to school, going on vacation, and the like. 
The investigation of those individuals who had 
dropped out without advising us did not reveal a 
single case of fraud. 

The most outstanding feature of our back-to-work- 
card procedure is that we are able to obtain such 
comprehensive coverage of those individuals who 
are returning to work after having filed a series of 


continued claims. It is an inexpensive device and so 
far (if one is inclined to measure returns by the 
number of fraud cases detected) brings the greatest 
yield for the amount of expense involved. This type 
of verification procedure can be handled by clerical 
personnel and, except in very few instances, does not 
require field investigation or time of professional 
agency employees. 

Of course, we had to do some educating of em- 
ployers in the State, particularly “not subject em- 
ployers,”’ in order to get them to answer our verifica- 
tion forms promptly. However, as soon as the 
employers understood that this verification procedure 
had been put into effect in an attempt to end abuses 
to the unemployment insurance program, prac- 
tically all of them cooperated fully. 

Since we developed the back-to-work card as a 
verification device, we have found another important 
use for the card. The R & A units in our larger 
offices became aware that from the back-to-work 
card they could obtain the most current and up-to- 
date information on employment and hiring trends. 
As a result they have changed their routing procedure 
in these offices so that the back-to-work cards go 
through the R & A Unit before they are submitted 
to the Claims Section. A tally of these cards reveals, 
for a given period, whether hiring has taken place in 
construction, retail trades, mining, etc. This cur- 
rent and up-to-date labor market information is 
useful in Employment Service operations. 

We feel that all our procedures are geared mainly 
toward preventing fraud. Of course, we recognize 
that not all fraud can be prevented and, therefore, it 
is necessary to detect, disqualify, and prosecute. 


Connecticut Looks at Late Reporting 


By DONALD R. STAPLES 


Supervisor, Benefit Payment Control Unit 


Connecticut Employment Security Division 


TT HE evidence in front of me conclusively proved 
that the man I was interviewing had been fully 
employed for 16 consecutive weeks. And for each 

of those weeks he had been paid a maximum unem- 
ployment benefit check by Connecticut. Only by 
chance had we uncovered this particular case. While 
we do have a widely diversified program for post- 
audit selection, certain technical and fiscal limitations 
prevent us from auditing all claims filed. 

It was evident from this claimant’s social security 
number and area that he would not have been selected 
for auditing at this time. I asked him if he had always 
managed to keep to his reporting schedule at the 
local office. 
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‘The way they kept changing my time down there,” 
he said, “‘how could I when I was working?” 

In that answer was the clue that eventually led to 
the development of our late reporting technique. It 
did not immediately occur to us, however, that his 
answer had been a clue. But the thought nagged our 
curiosity into checking other cases of overpayment due 
to unreported earnings which turned up in our routine 
detection methods. Surprisingly, local office claim 
record cards disclosed off-schedule reporting in these 
cases with disturbing frequency. 

The claimant who does not report on schedule has 
always been looked upon with at least mild suspicion. 
Obviously there are many factors aside from employ- 
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Donald R. Staples, supervisor of the Benefit Payment Control 
Unit of the Connecticut agency (left) and Detective Michael 
Santy of the State Police prepare to interview an apparent 
flagrant violator detected through a late reporting card. 


ment which can cause a claimant to miss his date. 
Transportation problems, weather conditions, and just 
plain forgetting are the most common excuses we hear. 
To further test our theory, we armed ourselves with 
some of the excuses that had been given the claims 
examiner in cases where we had already proved over- 
payments and went out to see the employers con- 
cerned. 

Some employers had no record of why the worker 
was absent; apparently the claimant had just walked 
out. Others said such things as these: ‘‘He had to 
take his mother to the doctor.” “I thought he was 
going to the dentist.” 

Up to this time we had been selecting our own cases 
for audit. Suddenly it dawned on us that something 
new had been added; we had a group of claimants 
who were actually selecting themselves! But to do 
anything about it, we had to know who those people 
were. Only the local offices could tell us this. It 
meant another job for them to do, but we were sure 
we could get their cooperation if we made the program 
simple enough and were willing to go out on a limb in 
predicting results. We did both. 

Suitably printed 3 x 5 cards were prepared and an 
initial supply sent to each local office. We required 
only the social security number, the first initial and 
last name, the benefit year-ending date, the week-end- 
ing date for which the claimant was filing, and the 
local office number. We asked the local offices to,send 
in a card for each claimant more than one-half hour 
off schedule. A brief note of the failure to report on 
time was to be entered on the claim record card. 

The cards came in, a few every day from each 
office; the file kept growing. There was a long period 
of suspense before we would know whether or not we 
had something. It would be several months before 
the wage records covering the period represented by 
these cards would be available to us. 
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A section of Connecticut’s Wage Record Files used in cross 
matching late reporting cards. More than 1 million wage 
cards go into these files each calendar quarter. 


In the meantime, we experimented with methods of 
filing them. Because each of our local offices has its 
own section of ledger cards, filed by the last four digits 
of the social security number in the central office, we 
filed the late reporting cards in the same manner. 
From each day’s receipts we discarded those cards 
ending in digits which had been preselected to be 
audited by another program. This was done in order 
to avoid repititious requests to employers for wage 
information. 

As the quarter ended, we had some 1,500 cards on 
hand. Three more months must pass before we could 
check them completely. The interim step of tran- 
scribing on the back of each 3 x 5 card the claims 
record shown on the corresponding ledger card was 
done during this period of waiting. Once this job 
was done, the cards were sorted into straight social 
security number to correspond with the manner in 
which our wage cards are filed. 

When the wage records were available, each late 
reporting card was checked for evidence of earnings. 
Discards from this group left us with 682 cards out of 
our original 1,500. Form letters were prepared and 
sent to employers requesting a weekly breakdown of 
earnings. When all audits were completed, we found 
that we had uncovered 48 cases of overpayments 
ranging from $3 to $300. Averaging the results 
against our other control programs during the same 
period, we found that the late reporting cards had 
produced a little over twice the percentage of over- 
payments to cases checked as had the combined 
average of our other methods. Also each case aver- 
aged $7 greater. 

The results of this initial test were encouraging 
and we felt the program was worth continuing. The 
local office concerned had been notified each time we 
found an overpayment. Our managers and claims- 
taking personnel expressed both interest and surprise 
that the program really worked. They took a closer 
look at the claimants coming in off-schedule and, at 
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CLAIMANT'S NAME 


“‘Off-schedule” 3 x 5 inch card used 
by field office examiners to 
report claimants who have not 
filed at their appointed time. 


Form Conn. U.C.928 
(u—52 





REPORT OF "OFF SCHEDULE® SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 


rororeet fT JEIE] CJL) DIOIDIC 





(initials) (tast Name) 


WEEK-ENDING DATE 





B.Y.E. DATE 





LOCAL OFFICE NO, 








the same time, took another look at their own sched- 
uling procedures in an effort to spot weaknesses. 

In the central office, we were rather guarded in 
our enthusiasm; we knew only too well that a program 
which produces very good results in the beginning may 
suddenly, and inexplicably, lose its effectiveness 
after a short time. What subsequent quarterly audits 
of the late reporting cards would produce, only time 
would tell. 

During the following 2 years—1953 and 1954—the 
local offices sent in approximately 12,000 cards. 
Half of these were discarded because of no wage 
records for the benefit period or to avoid conflict with 
other programs. Then we found that, because of the 
increasing volume of work due to a rising claim load 
and changes in legislation, we were forced to confine 
our audits to cases involving more than four payments. 
Thus, during these 2 years we actually audited only 
about 3,000 late reporting cards. Because of the 
discards, as noted above, our statistics do not tell the 
whole story of what could have been found had we 
relied more completely on these late reporting cards 
as a detection device. 

Out of these 3,000 cards audited from January 1953 
to December 1954, we found 298 cases of overpay- 
ment representing 546 benefit weeks and _ totaling 
$9,501. Analyzing these figures further, we found 
that 253 of the cases were due to unreported earnings 
or concealed separation and discharges. Despite the 
fact that all during this time men and women claim- 
ants were nearly equal in numbers, the men detected 
through the late reporting card outnumbered the 
women by more than three to one. The predominant 
age groups fell within the 20- to 40-year-old bracket. 

By September 1955, we had audited nearly 1,200 
late reporting cards. Full statistics are not available 
as a number of cases are still in process, but completed 
audits have already disclosed 104 cases of overpay- 
ment involving 277 benefit weeks totaling $5,956. 
Thus, since the start of the program in mid—1952, we 
have uncovered 402 cases of overpayment totaling 
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$14,357, virtually all of which we feel would have 
gone undetected had it not been for the late reporting 
card. It must also be borne in mind that these results 
were produced at practically no additional cost. 
We needed no new machinery and no extra people. 

In spite of the fact that the claim load over these 
last 3 years has varied widely, ranging from a little 
above 20,000 to more than 40,000 a week, there has 
been a remarkable consistency in the number of cards 
received each quarter and in the number of over- 
payments these cards have produced. No other single 
detection program used by our unit can point to a 
record of nearly 10 percent overpayments to cases 
audited. And with equal consistency, nearly every 
month, the largest single case of overpayment has 
been discovered through the late reporting card. 
The record for one case is $730. We can predict with 
reasonable certainty that once or twice each month a 
case involving several hundred dollars will turn up. 

The mechanics of this program are relatively simple. 
We have already outlined the manner in which the 
cards are prepared and submitted by the local offices, 
how we file them, and subsequently list benefit 
payment weeks and employment information on the 
back of each. 

One more detail completes the procedure: each card 
on which we send a wage request letter to an employer 
is date-stamped with the date of transmittal of the 
letter. When the replies come in they are sorted by 
date and then run against the late reporting cards 
which have been segregated into date-groups. ‘Those 
showing no conflict after comparing the information 
on the card with the employer’s reply are discarded. 
All others are held for a detailed audit. Essentially 
this is a manual cross-matching post-audit in which 
the claimant has done the selecting by failing to 
appear as scheduled. 

The late reporting card also may be used by local 
office personnel in securing a wage check on claimants 
who file on schedule but, because of intangible factors, 
have aroused the suspicions of the claims-taker. 
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Cases involving any tangible lead are subjected to an 
immediate investigation. 

There are others where nothing more substantial 
exists than an alerted “‘sixth sense” on the part of 
the examiner that all may not be well. Generally 
such cards contain a brief note as to why they have 
been submitted. They are given the same close 
scrutiny in cross-matching as all other cards. Pro- 
viding for their use in this manner gives the claims 
examiner an outlet of positive action in those cases 
where some transient factor motivates his suspicions. 

Any random cross-matching program is much like a 
fishing trip; you expect to get a few bites but you 





don’t know just what kind of fish you will catch. 
We would liken the late-reporting technique to fishing 
in a stream well stocked with a known species of fish. 

We feel that this program has proved its effective- 
ness. It is an excellent supplement to other programs, 
enabling us to screen a cross section of claimants from 
all areas of the State who, as a group, are the most 
troublesome and suspect. They would not normally 
be included in any other auditing survey. It is an 
ideal fill-in job, enabling us to keep all staff members 
fully engaged in a productive task at all times. We 
think it is time well spent. 


(hio's Modified Post Audit 


By T. V. YATES 


Chief, Investigation Department 


Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation 


N COMMON with many other agencies, for a 
number of years the Ohio Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation maintained a continuous 

operation of ‘‘cross-matching” benefit payments with 
wage records for the purpose of detecting fraudulent 
claims for benefits. This operation consisted of com- 
paring quarterly charge-back statements furnished 
employers with quarterly wage reports. The aim was 
a 100 percent sample and in many quarters this 
complete check was accomplished. Results were 
comparable to those achieved by this process in other 
agencies. 

With the discontinua nce of quarterly wage reporting 
by employers, the Bureau faced the necessity of devis- 
ing some substitute method for detecting concurrent 
payment of benefits and receipt of wages. After 
considerable study, the operation now in use, known 
as “Modified Post Audit,’’ was outlined in principle 
and was placed in effect on an experimental basis. 
First steps to install Modified Post Audit were taken 
some 6 months before the cross-matching procedure 
was discontinued. 

The modified post audit relies basically on Benefits 
Department and local office records. Changes in the 
Ohio law requiring changes in benefit payment 
procedures and changes in Bureau policy, especially 
in the matter of decentralization of many benefit 
procedures, have required that the detailed operations 
of modified post audit be changed from time to time. 
However, the principle of the operation remains un- 
changed. Briefly, this principle is the comparison of 
base-period employment on a current claim with 
benefit payments made during the same period under 
a prior claim. 


By way of explanation, when an Ohio claimant files 
a request for determination of his benefit rights, he 
lists on the application form the name and address of 
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each employer for whom he has worked in the past 18 
months and the -approximate period of each such 
employment. Each employer so listed is immediately 
contacted by the local office and requested to submit a 
verification of the claimant’s employment, or a re- 
vision if the claimant’s statement is in error. 

Since the benefit formula established by the Ohio 
law fixes the weekly benefit amount on the basis of 
high quarter earnings, the employer request includes 
a schedule of the claimant’s earnings for each quarter 
of his base period. If the employer fails to furnish the 
designated employment and wage information within 
8 days, the claimant’s sworn statement is accepted as 
evidence of employment and earnings. Statements 
from all employers and the claimant are then as- 
sembled on an examiner’s worksheet. This worksheet 
is intended to, and usually does, provide a fairly 
accurate record of the claimant’s employment during 
the preceding 12 to 15 months. The claimant’s bene- 
fit rights are thereupon computed and the sequence 
and potential maximum amounts of employer charges 
are indicated. 

The worksheet, having been used as a basis for 
computation of benefit rights and for setting up the 
permanent claim records, is routed to the Research 
and Statistics Department, where pertinent statistics 
are taken off, and is then sent to the Investigation 
Department. The same route is followed by the 
worksheet whether or not the application is allowed. 

At this point the one tool which permits the modified 
audit to function comes into use. Since the early days 
of benefit payments, the Ohio agency has maintained 
a “‘claim record” file. For every claimant who has 
filed an original claim or an application for determina- 
tion of his benefit rights in Ohio, this file provides the 
date of each such claim or application, the number of 
the local office in which it was filed, and the disposition 
of the claim—allowed or disallowed. 
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This claim record file enables the Investigation 
Department to determine, by inspection, whether the 
employment listed on the worksheet could possibly be 
concurrent with a benefit period on a prior claim. 
Some 80-90 percent of all such worksheets indicate no 
possible concurrency of wages and benefits and are 
immediately discarded. 

Of course, the actual operation is not quite so simple. 
Numerous steps necessary for correct claims deter- 
mination must be taken by the local and the central 
offices. However, these steps are not pertinent to the 
modified audit process and need not be elaborated 
here. 

From the point where potential concurrency is 
established, the modified audit proceeds in much the 
same manner as the conventional post audit. Record 
of benefit payments (including benefit warrants) is 
obtained from the Benefits Department, and record of 
claims filed, whether authorized for payment, is 
secured from the local office. A weekly breakdown 
of wages is secured from each employer in any poten- 
tial concurrency period. With all these materials at 
hand, the determination as to actual fraudulent 
reporting can be made without difficulty. 

The following tables indicate the effectiveness of the 
operation. 


TABLE 1 
July 1, 1954—Fune 30, 1955 
Number of New Applications. ................000- 52, 340 
Number of potential concurrenci€s. | .'....i48:-. ©. 6, 399 
Fraudulent Overpapiments. <6... 6 bec ic sc dpe 782 
Nonfraudulent Overpayments.................. 744 


BiG OVRTRVONOII S i553. creme sina Cel » span c nome cen 5, 447 

The apparent discrepancy in the table above can be 
explained by the fact that the period reported was one 
of a declining claims load and the number of com- 
pleted examinations, representing a carryover from 
prior periods, exceeded the number of new cases 
submitted for examination. 


TABLE 2 
July 1, 1954—June 30, 1955 


Percent of New Applications upon which overpayments 


were found on prior applications.................- 25.9 
Percent of New Applications upon which fraud was 

found on prior applications................2.008- 5 
Percent of ‘‘Requests for Wage Information’”’ returned 

upon which overpayment was found............... 20, 7 
Percent of ‘“‘Requests for Wage Information’”’ returned 

on which fraud was found.... . WAS OS ates, be 10,5 


Of all overpayments discovered, approximately one- 
half were due to fraudulent reporting by the claimant 
while others involved no misrepresentation on the part 
of the claimant. 

The modified audit has the disadvantage of a fixed 
and limited sample. As the claims load decreases 
from a peak, this Jimitation is not so serious, since the 
number of prior claimants will exceed the number of 
present claimants, and thus the number of present 
claimants having prior claims will be considerable. 
On the other hand, in an upswing of claims activity, 
the modified audit will not accurately reflect fraud 
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unless the claims activity persists for a considerable 
period. 

There is an advantage, however, that this arbitrary 
sample will probably afford a higher percentage of 
fraudulent claims than possibly any selected sample 
might furnish. We believe that this is due primarily 
to the fact that the claimants who are fraudulently 
inclined usually file regularly every year. It is not 
unusual, as a result of a modified post audit, to pick 
up two, or even three, prior successive benefit years in 
all of which fraudulent claims were made and paid. 

However, the Bureau has found it advisable to 
supplement modified post audit with an industry 
audit. The chief advantage of the industry audit is 
its flexibility. It may be shifted from high to low 
gear, or vice versa, with a minimum of adjustment. 
Ohio has roughly 3 million covered workers; an ade- 
quate sample, in an extremely low claim period, 
might be set at 10 percent or 300,000 workers. 
During a high claim period, the desirable sample 
might be only 50,000 to 70,000 names. 

The two operations complement each other: the 
modified post audit investigates the individual as 
claimant to determine potential concurrent employ- 
ment and the industry audit examines the individual 
as employed to determine potential concurrent pay- 
ment of benefits. The two, operated in conjunction, 
furnish a good overall tool, permitting emphasis to 
be placed where needed as determined by the current 
economic situation, and provide for a steady flow of 
investigative material through the Audit Section. 

While the industry audit in our opinion has thor- 
oughly proved itself as a successful method of detecting 
fraud, it has, during the past 2 years, been somewhat 
relegated to the background because of the unusual 
and continuing claims load. We are now in the 
process of transferring the chief emphasis of our opera- 
tion from the modified post audit to the industry 
audit. The clerical operations involved are so similar 
that the same personnel can be used on either opera- 
tion interchangeably. 

In both modified post audit and industry audit, 
cooperation of employers is necessary. Under the 
Ohio law, the Bureau has no legal right to demand 
the information necessary to perform these two 
operations. All information from employers is placed 
on a request basis. The cooperation of employers 
has been remarkably good; in the several years in 
which these operations have been conducted, the 
Bureau has received a direct refusal to cooperate from 
only one employer. 





January Theme... 
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An investigator reports on his benefit survey findings at a weekly Executive Committee meeting. Left to right: Wayne Price and 
Edward Sawyer, investigators; Joseph F. Burns, director, UC Division; James R. Sagel, director, Operations Division; and O. K. 


Fjetland, director, ES Division. 
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Benefit Payment Survey in Michigan 


By JOSEPH F. BURNS 


Director, Unemployment Compensation Division 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


O ENABLE Employment Security agencies 

throughout the country to identify areas in their 

claims taking and benefit payment operations 
which need strengthening, the Bureau of Employment 
Security during the past year and a half has developed 
and sponsored nationally a benefit payment survey 
program. These surveys, carried on by the indi- 
vidual States, are intended, among other objectives, 
to determine the correctness of intrastate benefit 
payments in the light of the governing unemployment 
insurance law of each State involved. 


Survey Procedures 


Early in February 1954, Michigan began a series 
of benefit payment surveys which are still underway. 
Essentially, these surveys are audits of local office 
operations and an analysis of the extent to which 
improper unemployment insurance payments are 
being or have been made. These surveys are not 
principally fraud investigations nor are they intended 
to replace regularly scheduled local office evaluation 
programs, both of which are still carried on in Michi- 
gan as a normal part of our operations. 
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The survey consists of (1) the selection of benefit 
payment cases by a random sample method (an aver- 
age of 14 cases investigated each week by two field 
investigators with a total of 835 cases in the 1-year 
period of the surveys); (2) the complete and thorough 
investigation of each case selected; (3) the preparation 
of a detailed report covering the findings in each case 
for determination of the correctness of the benefit pay- 
ment under investigation; and (4) taking whatever 
remedial action is proper under the circumstances 
involved in each case, such as imposing disqualifica- 
tions and/or ineligibilities, requiring restitution, etc. 

Although the survey is directed to a single benefit 
payment, usually that for the compensable week 
immediately preceding the week in which the inves- 
tigation is made (designated as the ‘“‘Key Week’’), 
determining the correctness of the benefit payment 
requires a review of the records of the claimant’s 
entire employment history which has any bearing on 
his claim. 

In certain aspects, the techniques of investigation 
have necessarily varied from case to case. The one 
technique that has remained constant with respect 
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Types of letters sent to employers in connection with benefit payment surveys. 


to all cases, however, has been the securing of com- 
prehensive data from the Commission’s local and 
central offices before any field inquiry was under- 
taken. Thus, with respect to each case selected for 
investigation, a thorough study is first made of the 
pertinent local office benefit ledger card (claim history 
card), the Employment Service registration record 
(ES-—511), and whatever other records are on file 
concerning the claim in question, such as for example: 
requests for redeterminations, claimants’ statements of 
wages, protest and appeal media, etc. 

Since it is necessary to interview the claimant in- 
volved personally, this interview, insofar as practicable, 
is arranged to take place at the claimant’s home. The 
claimant is always made to understand that the 
study being made of his claim is not predicated on 
any suspicion of fraud but is only a part of our regular 
activity to keep the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram operating on a high level of efficiency, from the 
standpoint of rendering service to the public and 
of disbursing the funds entrusted to our care. The 
claimant is further apprised that his case was selected 
for study as a result of random choice. 
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Personal interviews are held also, whenever pos- 
sible, with chargeable, separating, and other base 
period employers or their representatives and, where 
warranted, with interested union officials and other 
agencies at their place of business. The latter par- 
ties are also apprised of the purpose of the surveys 
so that the employment and other interests of the 


.claimant are not prejudiced in any way. Our field 


investigators also verify by telephone the accuracy 
of claimants’ statements regarding their applications 
for employment during the key weeks involved. 
Michigan has a request-reporting system which 
calls for the submission of wage information by the 
employers after request by the Commission. At the 
time when the claimant files a claim and the employer 
is required to submit wage data to the Commission, 
wages in excess of $15 per week, for up to 39 weeks of 
employment within the base period are reported. A 
record of this employment is filed in the local office, 
as are the benefit ledger card (claim history) and 
any other material having a bearing on the claim. 
Benefits are paid by the local office directly to the 
claimant by check, and a copy of the check is routed 
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Investigators’ survey report forms. 


to the State office for posting of charges to the par- 
ticular employer’s rating account. 

After the employer’s record has been properly 
charged, the benefit check copy is mailed to the 
chargeable employer. This procedure is provided in 
order to notify the employer of the charge being made 
to his rating account, and to permit him to examine 
his own records and determine for himself whether the 
benefit payment is proper in all respects. As each 
copy represents an official Commission determination, 
the employer can protest the payment if he does not 
consider it valid. 

Sometimes, due to negligence or oversight, em- 
ployer protests are not filed with the Commission and 
improper payments are not challenged in any way. 
In such cases, our benefit payment surveys are of 
particular value since they detect improper payments, 
ascertain reasons for them, and cause the initiation of 
corrective measures to prevent future occurrences of 
this sort. As soon as a survey for any local office is 
completed, the field investigators meet with the 
manager and his staff to discuss the problem areas 
disclosed by the survey in that office. 
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Since the Michigan unemployment insurance law is 
complex, many technical and administrative factors 
have to be considered by our field investigators in 
reviewing and evaluating the claims facts in each 
case selected for study. To render all findings as 
objective as possible, all cases investigated by the 
field investigators are further subjected to a crit- 
ical examination and discussion before a committee 
consisting of the agency’s Operations Division Di- 
rector, Unemployment Compensation Division Direc- 
tor, Employment Service Division Director, and the 
field investigators. Only after all this action is taken, 
are determinations made with regard to the propriety 
of the benefit payments under study. Where it is 
found that a payment during the key week is improp- 
erly made, reasons therefor are established. Addi- 
tional conferences, as warranted, are also held with 
local office managers and other State office adminis- 
trative staff members. 

A complete history of each case investigated, includ- 
ing the review of local office records, the report of 
interviews with the claimant, employers, and other 
interested parties and agencies, as well as the case 
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summary and findings, are recorded on appropriate 
forms especially designed for this purpose. Some of 
these forms are shown on page 16. 

After experimenting a little, the following time 
schedule was found to be most effective in carrying 
out the work of the benefit payment surveys: Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays of each week are 
spent by the field investigators in actual investigative 
work at the local office level. On the Mondays follow- 
ing such weeks, the field investigators meet with the 
State Office committee mentioned above, at which 
time final determinations are made as to the propriety 
of any benefit payments with respect to which any 
questions have arisen. 

At each one of the State Office committee meetings, 
the findings are discussed in the light of pinpointing 
administrative weaknesses, if any, which may be re- 
sponsible for specific operational deficiencies, and 
remedial measures are sought to correct inefficiencies. 
Also, after each such conference, an evaluation report 
covering the survey findings, in relation to a specific 
local office, is prepared by the field investigators and 
distributed for attention to the State Office committee 
and the local office managers involved. 


As an Administrative Tool 


Although the benefit payment survey program is 
not intended to evaluate local office activities per se, 
it has proved an excellent tool for unearthing ad- 
ministrative shortcomings, and has led to the adoption 
of certain administrative controls and remedies by the 
Commission. A discussion of the more significant 
administrative uses of the survey findings follows. 

A. Acceleration of our employer-education program.— 
Since the beginning of the unemployment insurance 
program, the Michigan agency has continuously con- 
ducted an “employer-education” program. 

When the findings of the benefit payment survey 
highlighted the fact that employer shortcomings in 
one area or another were responsible for a significant 
number of improper benefit payments, the agency took 
immediate steps to intensify its employer-education 
activities. Appropriate instructions were issued to 
local offices to initiate a more active and personalized 
service to employers who might be in need of technical 
assistance or other aid. 

In addition, the Commission drafted appropriate 
messages and mailed them to all subject employers 
(approximately 34,000). In all, three such ‘‘Letters 
to All Employers”? were sent at spaced intervals for 
greater effectiveness. Employers were asked to co- 
operate with the Commission in matters which were 
of importance to claimants, employers, and the agency. 
More specifically, employers were urged: 

1. To submit wage and separation data within prescribed 
time limits—Our benefit payment survey findings con- 
firmed the fact that a significant proportion of im- 
properly made payments could be attributed to em- 
ployers’ failure to submit requested information on 
time or at all. 
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In Michigan, unless a completed wage and separa- 
tion form is returned by the employer to the local 
office on time, a benefit determination must be issued, 
based on other available information such as the 
worker’s statement of his earnings. 

Inasmuch as many claimants’ statements of earnings 
are not accurate, determinations and payments based 
on such statements must often undergo adjustment 
when more specific wage data become available to the 
local office, or when inaccuracies are detected. 

2. To avoid negligence in auditing check copies.—Under 
Michigan law the agency must mail a copy of each 
benefit check to the employer whose rating account 
is being charged. ‘To safeguard their own rating 
accounts against unmerited charges, employers are 
requested to review all such check copies immediately 
upon receipt, and to notify the local office promptly 
in the event of a possible ineligibility or disqualifica- 
tion of a claimant. The findings of the benefit 
payment survey field investigators indicate that 
employers have not been doing this in all cases. 

3. To report data correctly—Employers’ carelessness 
in reporting information regarding the number of 
credit weeks earned by a claimant and/or his total 
length of employment was found by the field investi- 
gators to be responsible for a certain percentage of 
improper benefit payments. The random sample 
approach served to point up the problem. Local 
offices were then alerted to be on the lookout for all 
employers who exhibited irresponsibility of this type. 
Special effort was then made to contact all such em- 
ployers, whether or not they were part of the random 
sample group, and to urge greater cooperation on 
their part. 

Employers in Michigan have also been apprised that 
statutory penalties, consisting of monetary fines, will 
be imposed where employers inexcusably fail to meet 
their obligations under our Act. With proper em- 
ployer compliance, the prevalence of improper bene- 
fit payments, even if it has not reached serious pro- 
portions in Michigan, could be held to a minimum. 

B. Special industrial surveys—As a result of the 
special benefit payment survey, it was found that some 
small employers and employers with high employee 
turnover due to seasonal or other work fluctuations 
were less prone to check their copies of claims deter- 
minations carefully. ‘This occurred primarily in non- 
manufacturing trades and occupations. Our findings 
in this area were turned over to the agency’s Investi- 
gation Unit for special study of the problem and care- 
ful investigation. 

C. Activities of the employment service—Findings of 
the benefit payment survey investigators made it 
clear that a more intensive review of the employment 
possibilities for each claimant, as well as closer 
scrutiny by our Employment Service personnel of a 
claimant’s rights to benefits under existing labor 
market conditions, could in many instances operate 
to prevent improper benefit payments. As a conse- 
quence, the Employment Service Division prepared 
appropriate instructions to its local office staff, direct- 
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ing them to provide a more intensive exploration of 
each claimant’s placement potential and to make 
sure that new employment conditions have not 
developed since the claimant last reported at the local 
office which might change his eligibility status. 

Steps have been taken by the Employment Service 
personnel in the local offices to review the claimants’ 
registration cards (ES—511’s) and, where indicated, to 
expand the existing applications to include all the 
occupational codes with respect to which the claimant 
possesses qualifying skills. Where it is obvious that 
there is little opportunity for locating a job in the 
claimant’s classifications, due to labor market con- 
ditions or other causes, the claimant is given special 
employment counseling and every effort is made to 
develop a job that will be suitable for him. Periodic 
interviews and re-interviews, usually given to claim- 
ants at regularly scheduled intervals by our Employ- 
ment and Claims Interviewers during a continuous 
claim series, are also scheduled whenever it appears 
that such a review may enhance the claimant’s 
chances of securing employment. 

In this way, we are assuring claimants every 
possible service and at the same time are preventing 
improper benefit payments, which could occur if 
these areas were not being carefully explored by our 
Employment Service staff. 

D. Spot-check of wage and separation reporting form 
UC-—555's by field auditors —The benefit payment survey 
findings revealed that employers do not always know 
the correct way to complete wage and separation 
forms. As a result, field auditors, attached to the 
Contribution Section (whose primary function usu- 
ally consists of auditing employers’ records and 
rendering technical assistance) have been instructed 
to occasionally review for accuracy Form UC-555’s 
which the employers complete with respect to specific 
claims. This review serves to educate employers in 
the correct preparation of the document, and to alert 
them to the importance of reporting accurately 
credit weeks and average weekly wage involved in 
the respective claims. By this operation, we are 
reducing the possiblity of improper payments which 
have occurred in the past and which might be said to 
have been “employer-induced.” 

E. Handling improper payments resulting from adminis- 
trative errors—One of the benefits derived from the 
benefit payment surveys has been the sharp reduction 
of “‘administrative errors’”’ as the cause for improper 
benefit payments. Perfection in this area will likely 
never be attained, but at the present time we are 
proud of our record in this respect. We believe that 
the frequent field releases which we have been sending 
to our local offices following new findings of our 
benefit payment survey investigators are beginning to 
‘““pay off.” In the study completed for the most re- 
cent calendar quarter, the Field Investigators dis- 
covered a number of payments had been made im- 
properly, but not one could be attributed to adminis- 
trative error on the part of the Commission employees. 
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F. Distribution and scope of revised Employers’ Hand- 
book—To help employers understand better our 
requirements regarding payment of contributions, as 
well as their duties and responsibilities under the 
Benefit Claim Program of the agency, the Commission 
is enlarging our ‘Employers’ Handbook.” This 
manual of general information for employers has been 
distributed by this Commission to all liable employers 
for many years. It has recently been revised to in- 
clude, among other things, detailed information 
covering benefit check copies. 

Other benefit program information has been in- 
corporated into the Handbook so that all employers 
can properly interpret the data appearing on the 
check copies and other determinations issued by the 
Commission. We hope to aid employers to meet 
their obligations under our Act better and to reduce 
the number of improper benefit payments which may 
result if employers are not well advised as to what is 
expected of them as liable employers. 

G. Other training of personnel predicated on survey 
findings.—As a further part of our corrective program, 
certain inadequacies disclosed by the survey were 
called to the attention of our field supervisors and 
local office managers at special area meetings. 
For example, survéy findings showed that a number 
of claimants were claiming “dependents” improperly, 
due to their misunderstanding of our legal definition 
of a dependent—errors which might have been pre- 
vented by more careful scrutiny by our local office 
staff of all claim applications and by offering more 
adequate explanations to claimants. Or, it was found 
that ineligibilities were not always detected due to 
insufficient questioning. Remedial steps were dis- 
cussed and responsible individuals were directed to 
take positive action to correct existing weaknesses and 
conditions which give rise, in one way or another, to 
improper benefit payments. 


* * * 


The special Benefit Payment Survey program has 
been of considerable value in Michigan. The survey 
has served to confirm several of the speculative gen- 
eralizations that the agency has held as reasons for 
some of the improper benefit payments being made in 
this State (e. g., lack of understanding on the part of 
claimants as to who and under what conditions an 
individual can be claimed as a dependent, or delib- 
erate carelessness on the part of employers in non- 
reporting cases of ineligibility. It has also discovered 
areas of real and potential weakness which had not 
been brought to light before. The findings of the 
field investigators have also given the Commission 
new impetus to move ahead more forcefully in some 
areas of endeavor, such as “‘stepped-up”’? employer- 
relations and employer- and claimant-education pro- 
grams, procedural and operational innovations, and 
program extensions. The program to date has been 
a definite help in effectively administering the unem- 
ployment insurance program in Michigan. 
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INDIANA SURVEYS 


NONCOVERED EMPLOYMENT 


HAT is our overpayment rate? Is the rate good 
or bad? Should the ratio be based on weeks 
paid, on money paid, or on the number of 

individual claimants? Are claimants aware of their 
responsibility in the reporting of earnings? For years 
these questions had beset the staff of the Management 
Control Section of the Indiana Employment Security 
Division. 

We were already participating in the quarterly post- 
audit survey which enables us to make a cross match- 
ing of the earnings reported by covered employers and 
the benefits paid by us to claimants. We were 
participating in the random-sampling survey which 
permits us to investigate some claimants in their home 
environment. We were tracking down all anonymous 
tips and following through on all employer complaints. 
We had also, in a way, ‘“‘fussed around” with the 
occupational-industrial survey. But we were still 
perplexed; these surveys and investigations were not 
providing definitive answers to our questions. 


How About Noncovered Employers? 


We had wage information from all employers 
covered by the Indiana Employment Security Act, 
that is, from those employers who had eight or more 
employees in 20 or more weeks of any calendar year. 
Then the thought hit us: Why not get wage 
information from all noncovered employers in one or two 
local office areas of the State? How much time would 
it take to make a survey of this kind, and what would 
it cost? 

First, we had to determine whether to cover all 
noncovered employers. ‘To save time, we decided to 
omit employers of domestic workers and small-farm 
employers. We already knew from farm placement 
activities where the large agricultural employers were 
located. 

Next, we had to determine the amount of informa- 
tion we wished to obtain from the noncovered 
employers and decided that, as a minimum, we would 
need for each employer: name, address, type of busi- 
ness, and the number of employees—full-time and 
part-time. Then for every employee to whom wages 
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By THOMAS W. BENNETT, Chief, Management Control 
and PAUL O. ROALES, Supervisor, Fraud Control Unit 


Indiana Employment Security Division 


had been paid we would need: name, address, social 
security number, dates of employment, and earnings. 
With this information, we could check the cross-index 
files of the local office and match the earnings reported 
against the claims paid. 

Finally, we had to select a local office area to be 
surveyed which would be compact, have a variety of 
industries, and have a commuting pattern which 
would indicate that the area was independent of 
adjoining areas. Eight or nine of our 31 local office 
areas roughly met the criteria we had established, 
but there was still another problem: How many 
employers would we have to contact? 

We found our answer in the publication entitled 
“County Business Patterns,’’ published by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance and the Bureau 
of the Census in 1953 and selected Fayette County for 
our survey. Our local office in that area is at Conners- 
ville, the county seat, 60 miles southeast of Indian- 
apolis. If our survey proved successful in this area, 
we planned to make a survey in the Logansport office 
area as well. 

Since we were starting the survey near State and 
Federal tax-paying time, we though it advisable and 
probably easier to check employment for calendar 
year 1954, 


Advantages Were Apparent 


The local manager saw many advantages in the 
publicity concerning the survey: Covered employers 
would be aware of checks being made to curb over- 
payments and would be pleased; claimants would be 
aware of these checks and would better understand 
their responsibilities under the Act; the public would 
be interested in the general results of the survey; 
and the local office would have a complete roster of 
employers, employment, and turnover figures as a 
byproduct of the survey. The manager agreed to 
talk to employer groups regarding the availability of 
their payroll records and with employee groups on 
reasons for the survey. 

We next assembled our crew of investigators and 
trained them in the survey procedures. Our Audit 
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Logansport, Ind. Pharos-Tribune photo 


In conducting a survey of noncovered employment, Clement 
Downey (left) and Sherwood Hinds of the Indiana agency 
check records at the Cass County courthouse. 


Section gave us advice on how to approach employers 
and what to expect in the way of payroll records. 
Our Legal Section advised us as to what information 
we would need in the event of fraudulent claims. 
(In Indiana the referee makes the original determin- 
ation on fraud.) 

The survey began during the second week of Jan- 
uary 1955, when six representatives of the manage- 
ment Control Section arrived in Connersville. Each 
representative was equipped with a letter of intro- 
duction from the director of our agency, a letter from 
the secretary of the local chamber of commerce, 
our agency identification card, and business cards; 
these items were found essential in the initial phases 
of the survey. On our arrival, the first news release 
was issued to the local newspaper. We next ob- 
tained city and county maps and divided these into 
zones for purposes of the canvass. A cross-index card 
had previously been set up on each covered employer 
in the area; these cards were grouped according to 
the zones we had established. 

We started with a door-to-door canvass of all 
recognizable small noncovered businesses, including 
all Federal, State, county, township, and city govern- 
ment units. After the zones had been covered we 
checked the city directory and the classified section 
of the telephone directory; in this way we found a 
substantial number of employers we had missed in 
our Canvass. 

On each visit, the investigator identified himself, 
explained the reason for his call, and asked permission 
of the employer to copy the necessary information 
from his payroll records. Where a public accountant 
maintained the payroll records, we asked the em- 
ployer to contact his accountant and authorize access 
to the records. Employer cooperation was excellent. 

We found the majority of the payroll records in good 
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shape, in sufficient detail for our purposes, and with 
payroll periods and amounts easily extracted and 
copied to our survey forms. Of course we found a 
few employers who kept payroll information in a 
pocket notebook, on scraps of paper, on cash register 
tapes, and even “‘in their heads.” 

The information we obtained was entered on two 
survey forms which we had developed: Form 558, 
Fraud Control Survey-Employer Card, which pro- 
vided firm name, address, control number, type of 
business, comments, and a list of employees by name, 
social security number, and address, and Form 
559, Fraud Control Survey-Employee Card, which 
was set up for each individual in an establishment 
and which provided name, address, social security 
number, claim number, control number, age, marital 
status, education, occupational title, pay rate, date 
hired, date separated, and a listing of week-ending 
dates of calendar year 1954 with space for wages and 
benefits paid. 

The Employer Cards were filed in control number 
sequence, the Employee Cards in alphabetical order. 
The control number is necessary when working from 
an Employee Card to an Employer Card. The 
alphabetical filing of Employee Cards brings together 
records where the employee has worked for more than 
one employer. 

The “County Business Patterns” indicated that we 
would contact approximately 400 employers and 
obtain information on approximately 1,200 employ- 
ees in the Cornersville area; instead, we contacted 605 
noncovered firms and obtained information on 2,930 
employees. ‘The Connersville area survey cost about 
$6,000, approximately the amount of overpayments 
set up as a result of the survey. We completed the 
survey in 10 calendar weeks—37 manweeks. Weekly 
news releases kept the public and employers abreast 
of the progress and the findings of the survey. At the 
completion of the survey, we sent a full report to the 
local newspaper and extended congratulations to all 
those who had cooperated with us. 


* * * 


Our next survey was conducted in the Logansport 
area and covered Cass County (including the City of 
Logansport) and Pulaski County with its itinerant 
stop. Logansport is 70 miles northwest of Indian- 
apolis. The area includes a state psychiatric hospital 
with 2,500 beds, a railroad division point, and the 
largest farms in Indiana (up to 6,000 acres). The 
inclusion of an itinerant station and large farm opera- 
tions in this survey entailed additional work on the 
part of the investigators in matching employee cards 
with the benefit records of an adjacent local office. 

The Railroad Retirement Board supplied us with a 
list of its claimants in the area. Here we found some 
of the claimants had both UI and RRB claims during 
the period covered by the survey but that the UI 
claims were filed prior to July 1, 1954, before the 
claimants were eligible for a RRB claim. The RRB 
also helped us to get rosters from the Railroads, which 
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INDIANA NONCOVERED EMPLOYMENT SURVEY 
January—July 1955 











| | | 
| Total | eS | Logansport | Winamac RR. | 0 5 | — 
| | | | 
I. General Labor Market Information: 
A. Labor Force January 1955..... pat Sa 44,133) 22; 7384 15, 900 | 1,913 t, oF | oh ae 
ee eee eee hs eee eee | 40, 948 19, 928 | 15, 250 1, 806 1, 343 2, 621 |........ 
C. Number of valid claims (U. C. only)...... 12, 109 6, 534 | 5, 308 INA 74 196 | 166 
D. Total amount of benefits paid............ $2, 068, 403 /$911, 540 |$1, 103,583 | $........ | AALS ($53, 280 | $46, 480 
II. Noncovered Labor Market: | | 
A. Number of noncovered establishments... . .| 1,551 605 | 790 | Roe tad hee 2 
B. Number of employing units.............. 975 408 | 441 | Se ee | BP deicaind « - 
C. INOUCTANOVII UNI. ios oes 5 Sis i eee | 527 197 | 300 a ae eran eee | St pea! 
D.. Number out of business. o.6 0. 0s. oe ces ae Pee | a SC ae PO RNWe e's Rape ae Peete, ree 
E. Number of employees in Item B.......... 14, 024 | 2, 930 | 6, 034 1, 096 1, 343 | a ge are ee 
III. Results of Survey: | 
A. Number of valid claims filed by survey | | | 
NN. 5 ae es 4 as REUSE PORES] 1, 546 |, 422 735 122 71 | 196 | 166 
B. Number of claims not cleared on 1st check. | 394 171 138 5 50 30 | 15 
C. Number correctly paid.................. 300 | 122 114 | 3 50 | 11 | 3 
D. Number claims improperly paid.......... | 94 | 49 | 24 2 0 | 19 | 12 
E. Number overpaid with no intent to defraud. | 64 | 35 | 16 | 1 0 12 | 8 
F. Referee’s determinations requested ....... 30 | 14 | 8 1 0 ia 4 
G. Willful intent determined by referee... .. .| 21 | 10 | 6 0 0 5 | 4 
H. Amounts of improper payments.......... | $10,834 | $5,837 | $2, 450 $322 $0 | $2,225 | $1,834 
(1°) WombtatiGuuent ici: hoas diene | $1, 760 | $697 $458 $8 $0 | $597 | $560 
(2) Fraudulent (include wage credit | | | 
CmOTNORG) 4s kevin nakaes | $9,074 $1, 992 $314 $0 | $1, 628 | $1,274 
| 


$5, 140 | 





entailed a check of 1,571 names. Of this number, 71 
had filed UI claims; none had drawn benefits while 
employed by the railroad. 


How the Survey Differed 


What other differences were there between the two 
surveys? In the Logansport survey, employment and 
earnings were obtained for a period ranging from 15 
to 18 months; in the Connersville survey the period 
was the calendar year 1954. The Logansport survey 
was also conducted in 10 calendar weeks, but it took 
67 man-work weeks as compared with 37 man-work 
weeks in the Connersville survey. Moreover, 946 
noncovered firms with 9,717 employees were included 
in the Logansport study, compared with 605 non- 
covered firms with 2,930 employees in the Conners- 
ville survey. 

Did our two surveys accomplish what we had hoped 
for? We think they did. We know that our UI 
operations in the three counties surveyed are clean 
and that willfull misrepresentation in the nonreporting 
of earnings by claimants is small. This knowledge 
alone is worth the cost and time required. We 
believe now that overpayments should be related to 
the number of individual claimants drawing benefits, 
rather than to the number of weeks paid or money 
paid. This type of ratio has more meaning to more 
people. 


Moreover, we found that surveys of noncovered 
employment have definite public-relations value. 
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Data obtained in the two Indiana surveys of noncovered employment. 


The general public in the area surveyed has been 
made aware that periodic checks of earnings against 
benefits paid are being made. The covered employer 
in the area knows that the agency is alert to its 
responsibility in administration of the Act. And the 
claimant has been made aware that he has a respon- 
sibility in reporting earnings and that carelessness 
does not pay. . 

We noted, too, that one stock question asked each 
claimant weekly in the local office is misleading to a 
large number of claimants. The question is: Did 
you work last week? To many claimants the word 
“‘work”? means solely the last job which provided 
them coverage under the Act. 


A Valuable Byproduct 


Finally, as a byproduct of the surveys, the local 
offices involved obtained a complete list of the em- 
ployers and total employment in the counties sur- 
veyed. This information is valuable in promoting 
employment service activities of the office. Another 
byproduct of the surveys was the development of a 
checklist which is to be put into effect in all the local 
offices of our agency. The checklist is used during 
the waiting period interview for supplementary 
classification purposes. 

We are planning to make additional surveys of non- 
covered employment in other counties in Indiana, 
focusing attention particularly on government units 
operating in these areas. Our two surveys to date 
indicate that this is a fertile field for surveys of non- 
covered employment. 
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GIVE US ALL THE FACTS 
A few extra minutes may save delays later! 


for work 
to qualify for benefits 


The poster on the left is displayed at the initial claims station, the one on the right at the continued claims station. 


A New Approach... 


Fraud 


Prevention 


N 1954 the Director of the Massachusetts Division 
of Employment Security reorganized the overpay- 
ment and fraud program, incorporating into it 


greater emphasis on the preventive phase. As part of 


the expanded program, the Information Department 
was requested to prepare a new poster or two to be 
used in Employment Offices. 


A Look at What We Had 


We reviewed what had been used in this agency in 
the past as well as posters from other States. The 
more we looked at them the more dissatisfied we 
became. We decided that the entire subject should 
be approached from a public relations angle because 
we were actually trying to “‘sell’? something to the 
public. With this approach we again reviewed the 
old type of posters and felt that they created the wrong 
impression. They were of the ‘Wet Paint” style 
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Posters 


By EDWARD F. BARKER 
Supervisor of Information 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


which always stimulates a desire to touch the paint to 
see if it is wet. We wanted something of the positive- 
approach type of poster. 


Where To Use the Posters 


Now that we knew which direction should be taken, 
we had to consider where such posters should be dis- 
played in an office to obtain the best effect. Surveys 
indicated that overpayments or fraud problems could 
start or occur either at the initial claims stations or at 
the continued claims stations. This meant that 
posters should be used at both locations, but that the 
subject matter might need to be different for each 
station. 

Further research showed that different individuals 
passed through the initial claims stations every week, 
while the same individuals passed through the con- 
tinued-claims stations for an average duration of 5 
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Your elaim 
will be 


quaited 


Each week be sure to report ™ re | 


All work performed 


All wages paid or payable 


There are heavy penalties for false statements 


fines and imprisonment 





Posters displayed at the continued claims station. 


to 6 weeks per period of unemployment. With these 
data in mind we decided to develop a series of posters 
consisting of one for initial claims stations and five for 
continued claims stations; at the latter locations the 
posters would be changed every week. However, 
from the economy point of view we felt that each series 
could be used for two or three rotations. 

Up to this time most of the work had been research, 
such as any public relations agency would do at the 
beginning of a project. The next step was to develop 
poster ideas which were different from those previously 
used in this agency. This took time and mental effort. 
We finally decided to use some type of illustration on 
the posters to highlight the copy. This helped 
tremendously in the creation of our first series. We 
wanted to treat a serious subject with good taste but, 
if possible, with a light touch. 

After we had decided on the illustration and copy to 
be used on each poster of this first series, we had 
rough sketches drawn and turned them over to a 
commercial art studio for the final art work. 


Coior to Catch the Eye 


We wanted our posters to have color to attract 
attention. The multi-color printing processes had to 
be ruled out because of the cost. We compromised by 
using one color ink on colored card stock to create an 
illusion of multi-color printing. The posters were 
printed by the silk screen process. 

When sets of these posters were sent to the Employ- 
ment Offices, a schedule was included showing when 
and where each poster was to be displayed. Chro- 
mium plated card holders were furnished to the 
offices for the display of the posters. 

Since that time, we have developed two more series 
of posters and are in the midst of our fourth. These 
posters have received wide acclaim from many other 
agencies throughout the United States. 

At some later date it will be possible to compare 
statistics on fraud detection during the last year with 
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previous years. If it is found that the incident of 
fraud decreased since the posters have been used, it 
may be assumed that the prevention program has 
been responsible in some measure for this drop. It 
will be impossible to credit any particular segment of 
the program for this improvement, but it is our belief 
that the creation of the poster series has made, and 
will continue to make, a worthwhile contribution to 
the overall program. 








NEW CSC RECRUITMENT DRIVE 


ITH the recent opening of the first Federal-Service Entrance 

Examination, the U. S. Civil Service Commission began a new 
drive to recruit greater numbers of college-caliber persons for the Federal 
civil service. Applications were accepted until November 18 for the 
first written test to be given December 10 in more than 1,000 examination 
centers throughout the country. 


The examination is designed to help fill a Government need for more 
young people of college-caliber who can be placed in jobs at entrance 
levels and who have the potential to develop into supervisors and, later, 
top managers and specialists. Positions to be filled through the exami- 
nation are in almost every kind of Government work. Both specialists 
and nonspecialists are needed. 


Applications will continue to be accepted at any time for similar 
examinations to be given at a later date as the need for Federal personnel 
of this type dictates. First appointments to Federal jobs at grades GS—5 
($3,670 a year) and GS-7 ($4, 525), the entrance levels, will be made 
early in 1956 from new civil service lists of eligibles established as a 
result of the examination given in December. 


College graduates, college seniors studying for degrees, and persons 
with the necessary qualifying experience are all eligible for the Federal- 
Service Entrance Examination. Philip Young, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, estimated that there are currently 50,000 Federal 
positions at grade GS—5 alone that could well be stoffed with workers 
having a college level of intelligence and general ability. 


The new examination supersedes the Junior Management Assistant 
and similar examinations which had been open only to persons who had 
specialized in certain fields. 
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This peg board display, which is moved periodically from local office to local office throughout the State, shows claimants how their 
benefits are protected mechanically. 


How Benefits Are Protected Mechanically 
From Illegal Claims 


By ELDON R. BUSWELL 


Supervisor, Overpayment and Fraud 


New Hampshire Division of Employment Security 


LMOST any business or organization has its trade 
secrets, and it generally guards them well. Since 
the formal program for prevention and detection 
of fraud was established in the New Hampshire 
Division of Employment Security, we have had a 
trade secret which was kept secret purely by accident, 
wholly unintentionally, and probably to the detriment 
of the program. Recognizing the fact that our best 
method of combating the problems of fraud in claims 
for unemployment insurance benefits was in prevent- 
ing the incidence of fraudulent claims, it was apparent 
quite early that more general understanding of the 
means used for discovering such cases would be as 
instrumental in preventing further fraud as the system 
itself was in detecting it. 
Generally speaking, the only people outside the 
agency who ever learned anything about our trade 
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secret, the “‘post audit’? or cross-matching of wages 
and benefit payments, were the claimants who were 
caught. By the time the whole case had been reviewed 
with them, they had a fairly comprehensive idea of 
how our post audit worked. But certainly this was 
not the ideal time for anyone to learn about the 
system, especially if we agree that the prevention 
of fraud is the more important part of the overall 
program. It seemed apparent, then, that we should 
do our best to educate all those who are or may 
become our “clients.” This education could be 
handled in several ways, including the benefit rights 
interview, pamphlets, periodic reinterviews, and the 
like. These all seemed somewhat costly in time, and 
our objective was to get the information to as many 
as possible at the least expense. 

Recalling the old adage about a picture being worth 
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a thousand words, we considered the possibility of 
constructing a display which could be moved periodi- 
cally from office to office, and which would briefly and 
graphically describe the process in short statements 
and pictures, using some of the actual equipment 
involved. Since the post-audit method of fraud 
detection is basically a mechanical operation, utilizing 
the high-speed sorting, collating, and tabulating of 
the IBM machines, pictures of some of the IBM 
equipment and the cards actually used in the ma- 
chines could become the main parts of the display. 
With the final display clearly pictured in our minds, 
we started “construction.” 


Two Types of Information 


The cross-matching technique utilizes IBM cards 
containing two types of information: those represent- 
ing benefits of claimants and those representing wages 
or earnings of workers. By using actual IBM cards 
and by hand lettering, in larger, more conspicuous 
size, the information usually contained, we-made two 
groups of cards representing the two types of records 
to be matched. Oversize arrows labeled ‘‘Wage 
Records Received from Employers, And . . .” and 
“Benefit Payment Records, Punched on IBM Cards 
... pointed to these two groups. Additional cards, 
with some of each type intermingled to show the 
effect of the collating of those with both wage records 
and benefit payments, formed the third group. A 
third arrow carried the continuation of the statement, 
“Are Cross Matched By Collators to Show Those 
Who...” These six items well spaced on a 2 x 3-foot 
peg board, formed the left third of the display. 


The right side of the display was made up of a hand- 
lettered replica of the list provided by the IBM tabu- 
lator, with appropriate labels to show the location of 
the two types of information. Another card carried 
the final statement in the message, ‘‘Earned Wages 
and Received Benefit Checks in the Same Period.” 
Thus, these separate cards both referred to the IBM 
records and carried a message briefly describing the 
process as: “‘Wage records received from employers, 
and benefit payment records, punched on IBM cards 
are cross matched by collators to show those who 
earned wages and received benefit checks in the same 
period.”’ (Of course, this does not necessarily mean 
an indication of wrongdoing since, under certain 
conditions, it may be quite proper to earn wages and 
receive benefit checks in the same calendar quarter.) 

Additional cards gave some of the statistics of the 
process, showing, for example, that by this method 
174,000 wage record cards and 77,000 benefit pay- 
ment records were cross matched in a given period 
and ultimately resulted in the actual investigation of 
83 possible false claims. Two additional cards re- 
ported that 32 claimants were convicted of false 
claims and required to repay $7,162 and 26 others 
were found to be overpaid $468 for nonfraudulent 
claims. 

The center section, also on a 2 x 3-foot peg board, 
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A close-up of the fan of IBM cards shown in the lower left 
corner of the exhibit on page 24. 


carried pictures of three of the principal IBM ma- 
chines used in this work. We used cards of two colors 
for the two main types of records used, outlining each 
individual part of the display in black to make it 
stand out on the white peg board. In keeping with 
our desire to educate people rather than just report 
on the success of the process, we titled our display 
**How Your Benefits Are Protected Mechanically from 
Illegal Claims.” 


Simplicity Was the Aim 


Throughout the process we tried to use simple, 
nontechnical terms, easily understandable by all who 
use our services. Representatives of the International 
Business Machines Company furnished pictures of the 
machines used. Other than staff time, which amount- 
ed to less than 25 hours, our only expenses were for 
the peg board and metal brackets, fashioned from 
‘Do-it-yourself’? aluminum pieces; the total cost was 
about $6. 

The display was first used in our largest office during 
our transitional period, where more than 30 percent of 
all claimants in the State were exposed to this type of 
education. From there, it was moved periodically to 
the other offices in the State. No evaluation of the 
end results can be made at the present; in fact they 
may never be fully known. Questions about the dis- 
play have been numerous and interesting, however, 
and we believe the effect it has had on our overall 
program has been beneficial. 
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ontrol of Payments to Lonéshoremen 








Philadelphia-Chester 


ISCERNING administrators of unemployment 
D compensation discovered that unless claims are 

critically examined and unconscionable requisi- 
tions upon the fund are firmly rejected, public opinion 
will not support the law. Administrators realize that 
any improper claims are more likely to be filed in some 
employment categories, due to the unusual conditions 
of employment in certain industries. One of these 
areas was the stevedoring industry, since a very high 
turnover rate is inherent in the operation of waterfront 
activities and a longshoreman may work for a large 
number of employers within any given weekly period. 
Tracing employment of a claimant to these employers 
is, therefore, more difficult than in the case of claimants 
who work for a single employer. 

Consequently, in 1940 the Riibtvesia Bureau of 
Employment Security surveyed all claims which had 
been filed in this industry in order to determine if the 
normal controls which had been established for the 
prevention and detection of improper payments were 
effective in this area. A much higher incidence of 
improper and fraudulent claims for benefits was 
disclosed in this industry than in other industries 
surveyed in the State. 

As a result of this survey, a series of meetings was 
held with representatives of the longshoremen’s union 
and with officials of the association of stevedoring 
companies in the-Philadelphia-Chester area. Both 
groups agreed to cooperate in every way possible with 
such further operational controls as were installed in 
an effort to prevent improper payments. 

Subsequent surveys were made to prove or disprove 
the effectiveness of the controls which had been 
adopted. In each survey, claims filed by longshore- 
men since the last survey were checked with employers’ 
payroll records. Each survey revealed that, although 
the number of overpayments was less than previously 
indicated, the percentage of improper claims remained 
higher for claimants from this industry than the level 
for other industries. 

At the conclusion of each survey, meetings were 
again held with union and employer representatives 
and the findings and extent of the problem discussed. 
A further tightening of controls resulted from our 
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By JOSEPH D. ELY 
Unemployment Compensation Technician 


Pennsylvania State Employment Service 


effort to pay these claimants in routine fashion without 
excessive special handling. 

The last survey was started in 1953; all claims paid 
to claimants from the waterfront area for the previous 
3 years were checked against the payroll records of the 
87 stevedoring companies and allied industries oper- 
ating in the Philadelphia-Chester area. Although 
there was a sharp decrease in the percentage of 
improper claims, the incidence of fraud was still 
somewhat higher than the statewide level. 

Since this survey pointed out again that the controls 
developed over the past years, while measurably 
reducing the percentage of improper payments, could 
not effectively control improper payments in this 
industry to the extent desired, a very rigid system of 
control was devised by the Bureau. Under this new 
system, all stevedore claims are centralized and such 
claimants are required to report to a special claims 
line rather than to any one of several offices in the area. 
Claims from all other offices were transferred to this 
central office for servicing where an active claim was 
on file, all reopened claims were transferred immedi- 
ately upon activation, and all claimants reporting 
elsewhere to establish a new claim were routed to this 
central station. 

From the time this central station was established, 
every claim filed each week is listed, showing claim- 
ant’s name, social security and port number, and 
week-ending date of the period claimed. This list is 
circularized among approximately 75  stevedoring 
companies in the area each week. The list is checked 
by the companies against their payroll records, and 
earnings for any claimant on the list for the period 
shown are immediately reported to the Bureau. 
This procedure is relatively more costly to the Agency 
and requires a great deal of search and clerical work 
by the employers; but the companies have willingly 
agreed to this program because they realize that this 
special situation requires ‘special efforts. When this 
list has been returned to the Bureau, followup action 
determines if an overpayment has been made. In 
flagrant cases, indicating willful intent to defraud, 
prosecution proceedings are instituted. 

This system has the double advantage of almost 
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immediate detection coupled with the probability of 
almost immediate recoupment, either by restitution or 
offset of subsequent valid weeks. With the addition 
of an administrative penalty provision to the Pennsyl- 
vania law in 1955, the system will also serve to allow 
application of some penalty in many cases where 
prosecution is not practical or desirable, but claimant 
has knowingly failed to disclose a material fact. 
With the prospect of the claimant still being in active 
status, and thus in a position to serve his penalty 
weeks without delay, recoupment by either restitution 
or offset could be more quickly effected. 

In addition to consolidating all claims in one office 
and in one line to enable a 100 percent check with 
employers’ records, this system permits the utilization 
of the services of highly skilled Bureau personnel in 
the processing of these claims. Alert claims personnel 
and skilled interviewers have been responsible for 
initiating investigations in many instances where fraud 
has been discovered. 

In one case, a claimant was reporting regularly 
every week and certifying that he was unemployed. 
In an interview something aroused the suspicions of 
the interviewer. He requested an investigation and 
the next time the claimant reported, a trained 
investigator was in the office. When the claimant left 
the office, the investigator followed him to the water- 
front where he immediately boarded a ship, pre- 
sumably to work as a stevedore. Followup on the 
case eventually revealed that the claimant was working 
steadily and accumulating wage credits under one 
name and social security number, while filing for 
benefits against wages accumulated previously under 
a different name and social security number. 

There have been other cases where the claimant was 
using someone else’s port number. In the same 
manner, all anonymous letters, telephone calls, and 
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HE Maryland Unemployment Compensation 

Law provides that each employer shall notify the 

agency of every individual who is hired and, 
upon request by the agency, shall furnish a report of 
the separation of every individual from his employ. 
This provision of the law, supported by a penalty of $2 
to $10 for failure to file each such notice or report, is 
an excellent tool in the prevention and detection of 
improper and fraudulent benefit payments. How- 
ever, this requirement of the law would prove un- 
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other tips are exhaustively investigated by trained 
personnel. 

An additional curb on improper filing is the 
scheduling of claimants to a specific 15-minute 
reporting period on a specified day. Any off-schedule 
reporting is thoroughly checked, and the claimant is 
questioned intensively before a claim is processed. 
Each claimant is told when he files his claim that a 
check for earnings will be made with all of the 
stevedoring companies in the area. 


While the number of improper payments has 
decreased considerably in the 3 years the program has 
been functioning, a small percentage of claimants 
still attempt to file claims while working. However, 
under the present method most of those who attempt 
this type of fraud are detected promptly and appro- 
priate action is taken. Consequently, the deterrent 
effect of the procedure itself has in a large measure 
contributed to the reduction of this type of fraud. 


The reaction of all parties concerned has been 
favorable and the additional effort expended in 
operating the program has been felt to be fully justified. 
While the program has not resulted in 100 percent 
prevention of improper payments, it is felt that it has 
resulted in practically 100 percent detection of such 
payments. Asa result, what had been a very bad area 
for payment of improper claims has now been 
effectively controlled, and the incidence of undetected 
improper benefit payments is practically zero. 


It is important to note that the union involved and 
the employers gave whole-hearted assistance in the 
establishment of this plan, their cooperation making 
it: possible to identify and isolate persons filing 
improper claims. This kind of united action between 
the Agency, the union, and the employers solved a 
mutual problem. 


By STEPHEN C. CROMWELL 
Director 
Unemployment Compensation Division 


Department of Employ ment Security 


reasonably onerous or impractical as far as employers 
of longshoremen are concerned. 

Many of the individuals working on the waterfront 
may perform services for several employers within a 
single day and frequently perform services for many 
employers within a single week. Even though the 
proper notices were executed, it would be extremely 
difficult to obtain an accurate picture of the employ- 
ment or lack of employment of an individual for a 
7-day period. 
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The special counter set up in the Baltimore 
local office to handle claims of long- 
shoremen. 


The results of post audits of claims against wage 
records gave the agency adequate proof that many 
improper claims had been filed by longshoremen. 
The type of employment and the fact that employees 
could be on and off payrolls many times during a 
single week presented a particular problem that 
required special treatment. 

All but 4 of the 51 companies in Baltimore who hire 
longshoremen are members of the Steamship Trade 
Association. ‘The Association was well aware of the 
problem and anxious to be of assistance in working 
out a solution. Representatives of the Association, of 
labor, and of the Maryland Department of Employ- 
ment Security considered many proposals before an 
agreement was reached in 1950 to adopt the present 
plan. All audits and tests have demonstrated that the 
present arrangement for reporting the employment of 
longshoremen in the Port of Baltimore has proved 
most successful in preventing improper benefit 
payments. 


A Weekly Listing 


The arrangement agreed upon provides that the 
Steamship Trade Association act as the agent of the 
employers who are members of the Association to 
prepare a weekly machine listing of the names of all 
longshoremen who worked on the waterfront at any 
time during that week. One of the four companies 
which are not members of the Association submits its 
own weekly listing of employees. The other three 
companies employ few longshoremen. 

Each employer sends the Association a report of 
each longshoreman who worked for him during the 
week. The Association consolidates all these reports 
into a single list and sends two copies to the Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division each Friday. This 
list represents all the individuals who worked for any 
of the companies during the previous week ending 
Sunday at midnight. The list is in social security 
account number sequence and contains the social 
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security account number, the name of the employee, 
the employee’s port number, and the code number of 
the employer for whom he performed services. An 
individual employed by the same company several 
times during the week is listed several times as is 
one employed by several companies during the week. 

This list is kept in the local claim office in Baltimore 
where longshoremen’s claims are taken. If claims are 
filed by longshoremen in offices outside Baltimore 
City, these offices are required to check with the list 
in the Baltimore local office prior to the payment of 
claims for benefits. 


A Special Counter 


In the Baltimore City local office, a special counter 
is set up for longshoremen. If the original claim or 
the transcript of earnings indicates the claimant is a 
longshoreman, an “L” is punched in the claim card 
and these cases are batched and returned to the local 
office separately for handling at the ‘‘Longshoremen 
Counter.” 

All claims for longshoremen are taken on a calendar- 
week basis. When a longshoreman reports and files a 
claim, he is questioned in the same manner as other 


. claimants and a check is processed for delivery the 


following week. However, the check is not released 
to the claimant until it is compared with names on 
the list to determine whether he performed any 
services for any company during the week in question. 

If a claimant has filed for a week of total unempluy- 
ment and his name appears on the list, the employer 
is contacted prior to formal action against the claimant 
for the filing of an improper claim. If the claimant 
reports partial earnings, he is required to show the 
pay stub from the company which contains his name, 
social security account number, port number, and 
earnings. The claim for partial benefits is checked 
against the list to determine whether all employment 
for the week has been reported. Inconsistencies are 
reconciled before the check is delivered. 
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STEAMSHIP TRADE ASSOCIATION 
WEEKXtvy EVPLOYMENT REPORT 
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A sample page from the weekly consoli- 
dated listing prepared by the Steamship 
Trade Association for the Maryland 
UC Division. 
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During the first week this plan was in operation, 
five cases of improper claims were detected prior to 
the issuance of checks for which the claims had been 
made. 

About 8,500 individuals have received a port 
number badge in Baltimore indicating their availa- 
bility for work on the waterfront. About 4,500 of 
these are active workers each week. The weekly list 
submitted by the Steamship Trade Association for 
the week ending September 25, 1955 contained 4,301 
names. 

When a longshoreman is given a seated interview, 
he is asked to show his “union book”’ which indicates 
whether he is eligible to work on the waterfront. A 
claimant not eligible to work on the waterfront is 
required to indicate the efforts he is making or has 
made to seek work elsewhere. Such claimants are 
usually sent to the Employment Service for reclassifi- 
cation and possible referral to other jobs. 


Worth the Cost 


It is obvious that this plan is not without its cost to 
employers and to the agency, but it does limit ma- 
terially the possibility of improper benefit payments 
which may occur in an area in which fraud is so diffi- 
cult to prevent. However, the prevention of some 
benefit payments may result in a lower contribution 
rate to the employer. 

Employers continue to receive information as to 
claims being filed and, through the Association, the 
agency is advised of attempts to file claims for benefits 
when there is work available on the waterfront. This 
procedure has received the whole-hearted support of 
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management and labor and results in the following 
conclusions: 

1. The lists have been partic ilarly effective in de- 
tecting the filing of improper claims. 

2. The plan has prevented payments on improper 
claims. 

3. The plan has caused longshoremen claimants to 
be more careful to report all earnings during the week. 

4. The plan has prevented claimants from filing 
claims under a port number that has been issued to 
someone else. 

5. The plan has been helpful in revealing longshore- 
men who are no longer following or attempting to 
follow that occupation. 








Blind Vending Stand Operators 


TT Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, recently reported that more blind people 
are making higher incomes today through the operation of vending stands 
than ever before. Miss Mary E. Switzer, Director of OVR, said that 
1,721 blind vending stand operators were employed last year in this 
country, 52 more than the preceding year when the previous high was 
established. The blind operator’s average income was $2,300 during 
the past year, an increase of more than $100 a year per operator. 


Vending stand opportunities for the blind will be greatly expanded 
because of the 1954 amendments to the Randolph-Sheppard Act, which 
originally provided for establishment of vending stands in federally 
owned or federally leased buildings. The amendments require each 
agency in control of Federal property to issue regulations designed to 
assure preference for licensed blind persons in operation of vending 
stands on that property. 
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Myths and Realities 
In Unemployment Insurance 


By PHILIP BOOTH 
Chief, Division of Program and Legislation 
Bureau of Employment Security 


URING the 20 years of unemployment insurance 
history in this country, various public impres- 
sions of the way the program operates have been 

widely circulated and widely accepted. While some 
of these are reasonably accurate, others have little, if 
any, factual support. Many of the latter are con- 
cerned with the extent to which benefits are paid to 
‘“‘chiselers” and ‘“‘work dodgers.”’ In a program pro- 
tecting more than 40 million workers, some ‘“‘chiselers”’ 
are bound to show up. But if we take account of 
benefit payments equaling as much as $2 billion a 
year, the amount of money going out in improper 
payments in comparison with proper payments is 
remarkably small. Neither the weekly amount of 
benefits nor the methods of administration make the 
system particularly inviting to chiselers. 

This article describes some of the myths that have 
grown up about the way the unemployment insurance 
program operates and comments on them with facts 
and figures obtained through actual operations of the 
State employment security systems. 

Myth 1: People prefer benefits to jobs 

Facts: Many jobless workers do not take advantage 
of their benefit rights, at least not immediately, even 
when they are unquestionably eligible. Our experi- 
ence provides little support for the notion that when 
layoffs take place, all the workers hurry down to the 
employment office to file benefit claims, the ink on 
their layoff notices still wet. All studies which have 
been made show a consistent lapse of time between the 
last day of work and the date of filing a first claim. 
Figures from California, Florida, Michigan, and New 
York, for example, show that almost half the workers 
filing their first claim in a benefit year have waited 
more than a week after their job ended, a third waited 
more than 2 weeks, and a fifth more than a month. 
When claimants were asked why they waited before 
filing a claim, they answered most frequently that 
they expected to get a new job quickly or to be called 
back soon to their old job. 

The amount of money in each benefit check com- 
pared with a claimant’s regular earnings is itself a 
strong stimulus to find work. Everywhere, weekly 
benefits have been set well below the average weekly 
earnings to provide this incentive. 

As of September 1, 1955, only 1 of every 8 workers 
lived in a State where the maximum weekly benefit 
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he could receive (excluding dependents allowances) 
was as high as half of statewide average weekly wages. 
The nationwide average weekly benefit of about $25 
in 1954 was only one-third of nationwide average 
weekly wages. 

When loss of work causes people to cut down on 
their living standards or to use up their savings, or 
both, chances are they would rather go back to jobs 
in which they would get considerably more in wages 
than they can get in benefits. In fact, American 
workers have billions of dollars of obligations for the 
purchase of homes, cars, furniture, and other con- 
sumers’ goods which provide compelling incentives 
for them to find work quickly when laid off, if for no 
other reason than to keep up their mortgage and 
installment payments. 


Myth 2: Claimants collect the maximum number of benefit 
checks and then prombtly go back to work or retire from 
the labor market 


Facts: A few years ago Michigan surveyed the 
experience of a number of people some time after 
they had collected all the benefits to which they 
were entitled. Many of these former claimants— 
33 percent of the men and 47 percent of the women— 
had no employment after their last benefit check, 
but relatively few—4 percent of the men and 13 percent 
of the women—reported that they were no longer in 
the labor market. ‘Two-fifths of the claimants who 
were still in the labor market were without work for 
more than 6 months after they stopped collecting 
benefits. The majority of the people in the survey 
were supported by their family or other relatives 
after their benefit checks stopped. Many lived on 
savings. Some had to accept public relief. 

Comparatively few claimants, as a matter of fact, 
collect the maximum number of checks payable 
under the law. There is a considerable turnover in 
the benefit file. In recent years, 4 out of every 10 
New York workers who were registered for unemploy- 
ment benefits in 1 month did not claim benefits in the 
next month. About 10 percent of all claimants 
dropped out without receiving even one check. Only 
1 out of every 6 beneficiaries in 1954, a year of moder- 
ately heavy unemployment, received 26 weekly checks, 
the State’s maximum. The average number of 
benefit checks per beneficiary in 1954 was 14. 

Throughout the country, while about 9% million 
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individuals filed initial claims in the recession year 
of 1954, neacly 3 million of these did not receive 
even one benefit check and almost an additional 5 
million returned to work before they had exhausted 
their benefit rights. Thus, only 1 out of every 5 
beneficiaries drew all the benefits to which he was 
entitled. For those drawing benefits, the average 
number of weekly payments was slightly less than 13. 

It is almost axiomatic that the number of workers 
exhausting benefits rises and falls with changes in 
economic conditions. In 1953, a year of full em- 
ployment, only % million exhaustions occurred, 
while the following year, when unemployment was 
much heavier, the figure increased by a full million 
to 1% million. 


Myth 3: The same people collect benefits year after year 

Facts: Many States periodically make studies of 
the benefit experience of a sample of workers repre- 
senting all industries. Consistently they find that 
in a 2-year period, from one-eighth to one-fourth of 
the beneficiaries in the first year are “‘repeaters’’ in 
the second year. These figures include persons who 
collect as few as two, three, or four checks in the 2- 
year period as well as those who receive the maximum 
in both years. 

Persons who collect the maximum duration in 
each of two successive years are extremely few. A 
New York study showed that in the benefit years 
1947-48 and 1948-49, fewer than 2 percent of the 
beneficiaries in both years did so. In Arizona, only 
one-tenth of 1 percent of all claimants between 
1948 and 1953 exhausted all benefit rights in each 
year of this period. In most States, people who 
exhaust their rights in one year often cannot qualify 
for the maximum duration in the next year. 

New York recently studied the benefit experience of 
a group of workers for 5 successive years. In 14 
seasonal industries in which there is considerable 
underemployment each year, few workers filed benefit 
claims in each year of the 5 in which they had some 
covered employment—3 percent or less in 10 indus- 
tries and between 5 and 10 percent in 4 industries. 
The percentages of repeaters ranged from 14 to 31 in 
another group of 4 industries—men’s and women’s 
coats and suits, drésses, and millinery—which had the 
largest proportion of steady “repeaters.” 

These repeater figures are low despite the fact that 
in many industries, workers are laid off annually as 
part of a regular pattern of shutdowns for inventory, 
retooling, or model changes as well as seasonally slack 
business. Many such workers draw benefits each 
year during these periods. 


Myth 4: Many people collect benefits illegally by lying 
Facts: One dramatic instance of claimant fraud 
makes a deeper impression on the public than a ream 
of statistics. Evidence accumulated from an ever 
increasing amount of effort by State agencies to detect 
fraud and determine its extent in the system proves 
that extremely few claimants deliberately lie to obtain 
benefits. The figures show that payments made on 
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claims found to be fraudulent during the 1955 fiscal 
year amounted to $3 out of each $1,000—%, of 
1 percent of all benefits. In only 1 of the previous 4 
years did this figure exceed $5 and in the other 3 
years, it varied from $2 to $3 out of every $1,000 in 
benefits. 

It is important to distinguish between claimants 
who make an honest mistake in supplying information 
to local office personnel and those who deliberately 
misrepresent facts in order to obtain benefits. Fre- 
quently, claimants do not realize that certain work 
constitutes “employment” and may not intend to 
conceal relevant facts when they do not reveal such 
work. 

Other problems arise due to technical requirements 
which call for the claimant to report the “gross’’ 
amount of pay rather than the take-home pay he has 
received during the week for which he claims benefits, 
to report earnings from self-employment (when he 
may be thinking only of wages from an employer), 
and to report employment and earnings during a 
7-day period ending perhaps on a Tuesday or Wednes- 
day, when he customarily considers that a week ends 
on Saturday. 


Frequent Contacts Uncover Information 


Local offices are in a position to find out a good deal 
about claimants because of their frequent contacts 
with them. Hours for reporting to unemployment 
insurance offices are fixed during working hours to 
discourage “chiseling.”” Local office personnel are 
trained to note claimants who have a record of report- 
ing early or late, or on other than their regular 
reporting days; who appear in work clothes or carry 
a package which may contain lunch; whose hands 
indicate recent manual work; who are seen riding to 
and from the local office in a commercial vehicle 
suggesting possible employment. Women who appear 
at a local office with a young child or a baby in a 
carriage are questioned as to their availability for 
work. 

Local office personnel take other action to detect 
fraudulent claims. They report suspected fraud cases 
to a central investigation unit which investigates, 
decides and, when necessary, recommends court 
action. Other sources of leads for the investigation 
unit are anonymous letters and telephone calls, 
reports from other parts of the agency, and from local 
law enforcement agencies. 

The investigation group also examines payrolls in 
industries which appear to offer claimants the oppor- 
tunity to collect benefits while earning—while working 
intermittently, for instance, or on a piece-work basis, 
or where the workers “‘shape up” daily for a job, or 
where the work is done at home. The industry 
investigations are generally carried on in this manner: 
selecting an employer; obtaining the benefit records 
of all employees on his payroll; checking the record of 
earnings or employment of these employees with 
benefits that they received during the same period. 
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Penalties for fraud range from reduction of the 
maximum potential weeks of benefits up to a court 
conviction which carries a fine or imprisonment or 
both. 

Other methods for detecting fraud, which may be 
even more important in many States than those 
mentioned here, are discussed in other articles in this 
issue. 


Myth 5: It is easy to collect benefits 


Facts: The unemployment insurance system has 
controls designed to confine the payment of benefits 
to persons who are genuinely attached to the labor 
force and who are unemployed through no fault of 
their own. These controls are both statutory and 
administrative. 

All State laws require that a worker must have had 
a minimum period of employment—of at least 14 to 
20 different weeks—or have had specified minimum 
earnings during a year shortly before he files a claim 
for benefits. ‘This requirement is intended as evidence 
that the claimant has been recently attached to the 
labor force as a regular worker. 

The laws require that to receive benefits, a worker 
must be totally or partially unemployed, available 
for work, and able to work. 

He must report in person regularly during working 
hours to certify to his unemployment. 

If there is evidence that a claimant is not interested 
in obtaining work, he is found ineligible. 

A worker places himself temporarily outside the 
protection of the law (is disqualified) if he refuses 
employment or has quit his job without good cause 
or was discharged for misconduct; in other words, 
if he did not act like a reasonably prudent person who 
wants to work. 

Benefits are also withheld in the event of a strike or 
lockout at the claimant’s place of work. 

Experience of nearly 20 years has amply shown 
that the overwhelming majority of workers who file 
claims have legitimate rights to benefits. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to assure that claimants continue to be 
available for work while they are drawing benefits. 
The devices described below are used for this purpose. 

Claimant interview.—The backbone of claims investi- 
gation is an interrogation of the claimant, conducted 
by skilled examiners at the local offices. Statements 
obtained are put in writing. Claimants are con- 
fronted with information received from _ outside 
sources, such as employers or other workers, and with 
facts obtained by the local office. 

Employer information —Information from employers 
is obtained through responses to queries sent them at 
the time a claim is filed. The employer is asked to 
furnish the reason for a claimant’s separation from 
employment if he has any question as to the worker’s 
right to benefits. He is also asked for any other facts 
which may have a bearing on the claim. 

Placement office participation —Benefit claimants must 
register for work with the Employment Service when 
they file their claims. If a claimant refuses a job to 
which he is referred by the Employment Service, or 
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declines to accept referral to a job, or if the placement 
interviewer hears of other circumstances which in- 
dicate that the claimant is unprepared to take either 
temporary or permanent work, the claims section is 
notified. It makes an investigation and decides 
whether benefits should be paid or postponed. 

Special techniques.—A variety of techniques are used 
to identify claimants whose cases should be investi- 
gated. These are discussed in greater detail in other 
articles in this issue. 

In many States, each claimant must list contacts 
made in his independent search for work, the type and 
conditions of employment he is seeking, and other 
data having a bearing on his availability. Other 
questionnaires are used for special conditions, such as 
for women claimants who have child-care problems, 
inquiring into the arrangements made for care of the 
children if the claimant goes to work. A statement is 
obtained from physicians regarding claimants who 
refuse or quit a job, or restrict the field of their job 
searches for health reasons. 

Claimants whom the placement staff has been 
unable to place in spite of active demand for labor in 
their field are interviewed periodically to determine 
the adequacy of their own job-finding efforts. 

The headquarters of most States supply local offices 
with a comprehensive interpretation of the law in 
terms of actual cases, including precedent-making 
decisions, guiding principles and statements of policy 
on various issues. In addition, a manual of procedures 
describes steps to be taken in the examination of 
claims. An investigation section is also used to in- 
vestigate ‘“‘mass’’ situations of possible fraud ccvering 
for example, a whole industry or location. 

The controls outlined above show that a jobless 
worker does not automatically receive benefits after 
meeting the qualifying wage requirements. The 
claimant must pass other tests which are devised to 
ascertain his lack of employment and his availability 
for work when he files a claim for benefits. In 1954, 
some 370,000 special interviews of Michigan claim- 
ants were conducted by experienced claims examiners. 
Over 130,000 disqualifications were assessed. One- 
third of the disqualifications were because of unavail- 
ability of claimants for work, two-fifths because of 
voluntary quitting, one-tenth for discharge for mis- 


‘ conduct, and one-twenty-fifth because of refusal of 


employment. 


Myth 6: Unemployment insurance helps only those drawing 
benefits 


Facts: Many people are not aware of the positive 
role the employment security program plays in bolster- 
ing the economy and lessening unemployment. They 
do not realize the extent to which unemployment 
insurance keeps purchasing power up by offsetting 
payroll losses. In the 1954 recession year, covered 
payrolls were down $2.08 billion from the 1953 total. 
Benefit payments increased from $1 billion to $2 
billion, a rise equaling about half of the decline in 
payrolls. 

It helps conserve the Nation’s skills, by giving un- 
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employed workers a chance to look for a job suitable 
to their training and experience, and some income 
during the interim. 

The program provides a job exchange, and without 
charging fees helps workers to get jobs and employers 
to get workers. 

It gathers labor market information which is used: 
to alert responsible governmental officials to the state 
of the economy; to describe the local labor supply to 
employers seeking a new plant site or planning ex- 
pansion; to counsel workers on job opportunities. 

It stimulates and helps develop community action 
to combat unemployment. See, for example, the 
“Utica Story,” presented in the December 1953 issue 
of the EMPpLoyMENT Security Review. 

Myth 7: Unemployment insurance tax costs are high in pro- 
portion to the system’s value 

Facts: Unemployment insurance should be regarded 
as a great bargain for employers, for their tax bill to 
support this program is quite small compared with the 
system’s benefits discussed earlier. In addition, taxes 
under unemployment insurance are far lower today 
than when the program began. 

In 1939, for example, Federal and State employer 
unemployment insurance taxes were 3 percent of 
wages. Under the original estimates, a 3 percent 
payroll tax was thought necessary to cover the cost 
of the program. Amendments to the Federal law in 
1939, and similar State amendments in the following 
4 or 5 years, limited the tax to the first $3,000 of a 
worker’s earnings during the year. However, in 
1939 and 1940, so few workers earned more than 
$3,000 per year that the limitation exempted only 
about $2 of each $100 of wages; that is, the tax applied 
to 98 percent of all wages in covered employment. 
In those years, experience-rating provisions were not 
operative, so all employers paid the standard 2.7 
percent State tax. 





Moving on to the present day, wages have risen so 
far and employer tax rates have been so greatly 
reduced that employers’ taxes are about one-third of 
their former level. This is because the $3,000 tax 
base, unchanged since 1939 (except in a few States 
since 1953) now covers only about 71 percent of all 
wages. Besides, experience rating cut employers’ 
State taxes in 1954 to about 1.1 percent of taxable 
wages on the average, the lowest in the program’s 
history. Applying this 1.4 percent rate (1.1 State + 
0.3 Federal tax) to 71 percent of wages gives a cost 
rate of 1 percent of all wages—or slightly over one- 
third of the cost rate of 2.9 percent in 1940 (3.0 & 98 
percent). 

It would probably be agreed, too, that the Nation’s 
employers are far less heavily burdened by the 1.4 
percent tax today—with our high level prosperity 
and profits—than they were burdened by the much 
higher taxes in 1940. In that year, businessmen had a 
more difficult time than today absorbing or passing 
on to their customers the higher payroll taxes they 
were paying. 

Looking at other costs which employers have taken 
on in recent years, unemployment insurance taxes 
again seem less formidable. According to a recent 
study published by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
pension payments (aside from social security) cost 3.8 
percent of payroll in 1953; vacations and bonuses in 
lieu of vacations, 3.3 percent; holiday pay, 2.1 percent; 
life insurance, sickness, accident, and hospitalization, 
1.8 percent; and workmen’s compensation, 0.7 
percent. Certainly, the value of these benefits to 
individual workers and their families, to employers, 
and the Nation’s economy is substantial. Yet, it is 
widely recognized that the Nation’s economy, as well 
as workers and their families, obtain substantial 
support from unemployment insurance, especially 
during recessions. 


Tax Remittance and Deposit Operations 


By JOHN F. SULLIVAN 
Chief, Tax Division 


Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


N 1953, the Tax Division of the Rhode Island 
Department of Employment Security, in line 
with its established policy of periodic examination 

of its system, reveiwed its operations in regard to the 
control of the receipt and deposit of tax remittances. 
The review began with the premise that tax remit- 
tances must be accounted for in such a manner as to 
insure that the receipt of the remittance could be 
established and that the deposit of the remittance 
could be proved. 

In keeping with this premise, it developed that the 
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following points were necessary to the establishment 
of an adequate accounting system: 

Incoming mail should be properly controlled. 

Receipt of remittances should be centralized. 

A daily record of remittances should be established. 

Cash remittances should have additional and in- 
dependent controls. 

Strict accountability for transfer of remittances 
should be maintained. 

All remittances should be deposited on a daily 
basis. 
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All remittances, received and deposited, should be 
proved on a daily basis. 

The handling of remittances should be conducted in 
an open manner in order that the employees involved 
may not only become familiar with all operations but 
also to ensure proper handling of remittances. 

Duties should be segregated so that personnel 
handling remittances would not have access to em- 
ployer account records. 

Deposit information should be available so that 
Funds in the Clearance Account may be kept at a 
minimum. 

Any system should be able to prove itself against 
past performance, have sufficient flexibility to regulate 
itself to current operations and highlight its weak- 
ness or irregularities for future study and correction. 

Realizing that mechanization of office operation is 
of growing importance, we decided to apply some of 
the principles of automation to the operation of the 
Tax Division. 


Rhode Island’s operations vary from those of most 
other States inasmuch as we also administer a Tempor- 
ary Disability Insurance Program. This disability 
insurance program is financed entirely by a deduc- 
tion from employees’ earnings, and for ease of ad- 
ministration these deductions are paid at the same 
time and on the same return as the Employment 
Security Tax, but by a separate check. 


Our system embraces the simultaneous handling of 
these separate remittances, but with a little modifica- 
tion the system could be utilized for the handling of 
one remittance check covering one or several funds. 


Control at Source of Entry 


It is recognized that control of reports and remit- 
tances must be established at the source of entry 
and that a system must begin its control function 
immediately when any item enters the system. In 
order to meet this requirement, we began using a 
Remittance Control Machine in our tax remittance 
operation. We selected this machine because, while 
listing our daily remittances, it would also supply us 
with: 

A validation, by an imprint on the report itself, 
that the remittance was actually received, and a 
tracer number, by means of a consecutive numbering 
device, by which the deposit to which the remittance 
was made can later be identified. 


An issuing tape showing the amount of remittance 
in each deposit and identification of each item in the 
deposit. (In our case we obtain two totals, one for 
Employment Security remittances and one for 
Temporary Disability Insurance remittances.) 

A locked-in master or audit tape showing the detail 
of each day’s operation and the total remittances 
processed for deposit during the day. 

A system of controls by lock and key to prevent or 
automatically detect any unauthorized entries into 
the machine. 
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In effect, the machine provides at source of entry a 
means whereby deposits are set up and controlled, 
daily receipts are totaled and reconciled, and indi- 
vidual and total daily deposits may be proved. By 
means of its locked-in audit or master tape feature, 
the machine also provides a permanent audit trail. 

A brief summary of our operation under this new 
system follows. 


Receipt of Returns 


For control purposes, all mail addressed to the Tax 
Division is delivered unopened to that Division, where 
it is opened. 

Tax returns accompanied by cash are turned over 
immediately to the cashier who “rings up”’ the amount 
of cash in a cash register and issues a receipt. (In the 
last deposit of the day these returns are processed the 
same as returns accompanied by checks, the cash 
receipt in effect serving as the check for processing 
purposes. ) 

Tax returns accompanied by unbankable remit- 
tances are forwarded to a supervisor. (When these 
remittances are made bankable, they are again 
entered into the system as incoming returns.) 

All other returns, together with their corresponding 
remittances, are grouped in batches, each batch 
having a maximum of 100 returns. A batch card is 
then prepared showing the next consecutive deposit 
number and the amount of returns in the batch. 

In preparation for further routing, the checks are 
separated into their respective funds, namely, Em- 
ployment Security and Temporary Disability In- 
surance. 

The returns, the two groups of checks, and the 
batch or deposit card are then forwarded to the 
remittance control supervisor. 

Our system eliminates the necessity for sorting these 
returns into account number sequence. 


Remittance Control Operation 


The remittance control supervisor is responsible for 
reconciling and balancing individual deposits, proving 
the day’s total receipts and deposits, and maintaining 
current statistics on remittances received. 

Upon receipt of a batch or deposit from the incom- 
ing mail section, the supervisor verifies the number of 
reports in the deposit and distributes the Employment 
Security checks to an adding machine operator and 
the Temporary Disability Insurance checks to another 
operator for listing on carbonized adding machine 
tape. The originals of these tapes later serve as the 
check listing forwarded to the bank with the deposit. 

The Tax Forms in the deposit are forwarded to the 
remittance control machine operator who inserts each 
return into the machine, and enters the employer 
account number and the individual remittances 
(Employment Security and Temporary Disability 
Insurance) of each return into the machine. 

After entering the last report, the operator obtains 
a subtotal and removes the issuing tape which gives an 
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This flow chart shows the various tax remittance and deposit operations in the Rhode Island agency. 


itemized breakdown of each entry made for the 
deposit—coded by consecutive transaction number, 
and the total amount of remittances in the deposit 
(in our case, by separate funds). Each return in the 
deposit has now been validated by a machine imprint. 

The supervisor checks agreement between the totals 
of the two adding-machine check listings and the 
remittance-control-machine listing. If an adding- 
machine listing is in error, the listing is destroyed and 
a new listing obtained. 

If the remittance machine listing is in error, the 
supervisor makes adjustment by manual entries on 
this listing. (Inasmuch as this machine cannot be 
used to subtract, the supervisor must adjust al! errors 
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personally and must also supervise all correction 
entries which are made at the close of the day’s business. ) 

When all tape totals agree, the supervisor enters the 
deposit totals on the deposit card and forwards the 
two groups of checks and both copies of their cor- 
responding adding-machine listings and the remittance- 
control-machine listing to the cashier. He retains the 
deposit card and the returns for end-of-day balancing 
and proving of deposits. 


Cashiering 


When the cashier receives a deposit, he makes out 
two deposit slips in quadruplicate, one for each fund, 
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showing the total amount in the deposit and the 
deposit number. He attaches three of the deposit 
slips to each group of checks and also the original of 
the adding-machine tapes for each group of checks. 
He endorses the checks to the fund involved and 
forwards the deposit to the bank. 

The cashier retains the carbon copy of each adding 
machine tape, the remittance control tape, and the 
quadruplicate copy of the deposit slips for audit 
purposes and for use in the event a deposit goes astray. 


Clearance Fund Balance 


At the end of each day, the cashier prepares an 
“Advance Notice of Monies Deposited”’ form which 
shows the amount of Employment Security deposits 
for the day. By means of this notice, the Fiscal 
Affairs Division can transfer funds to Washington 
without waiting for return of the receipted deposit 
slip from the State Treasurer’s Office. 


Daily Proving and Balancing 


At the end of each day, the remittance control 
supervisor oversees the entering of correct validations 
on reports incorrectly validated during the day. He 
notes the transaction number of these corrections on 
the deposit card for the particular report. 


The supervisor then closes out the remittance control 
machine by clearing all totals from the machine and 
onto the master or audit tape. He is the only one 
allowed to do this. He must trip a nonresettable 
counter in the machine when he performs this opera- 
tion; thus he must justify, by using the autographic 
feature on the audit tape, each clearance of the 
machine. 

The supervisor then transcribes the master or audit 
tape total onto a daily reconciliation card. He also 
transcribes the total of all error validations, if any, for 
the day and subtracts it from the master tape total. 
The resultant figure must agree with the total of the 
daily deposit obtained from the cashier. 

Daily deposits are cumulatively totaled on this daily 
reconciliation form so that the division has current 
totals of its tax collections for ready reference. 


x + * 


We believe that our system, while adhering to funda- 
mental accounting principles and practices, permits 
orderly modification and adaption to any future 
methods and procedures developed with the view 
toward greater utilization of modern mechanized 
equipment. Our 2 years’ experience with this system 
has confirmed our belief in its greater efficiency and 
all-around adaptability. 


Controlling Contribution Charges, 
Credits, and Refunds 


By T. 


L. WHITLEY 


Plans, Methods, and Procedures Analyst 


North Carolina Employment Security Commission 


NE of the constantly recurring problems of 
unemployment insurance administration is the 
incorrect contribution report with its accom- 
panying incorrect remittance. With some 17,000 
covered employers in North Carolina, we receive our 
proportionate share of over- and under-payments, 
and the extension of coverage to some 10,000 em- 
ployers of four or more individuals next year promises 
a corresponding increase in the problem. An incor- 
rect remittance interrupts the normal contribution 
processing flow and requires additional detailed 
records to insure the proper handling of the individual 
account, plus adequate summaries for balancing 
against the records of the agency. 
The North Carolina statute makes no provision 
for compromise in the collection of contributions, 
and the amount of contributions due may be reduced 
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only by court order. Accounts are marked “collection 
unenforceable” when all collection resources have 
been exhausted, but a judgment lien remains docketed 
during a 10-year statutory period, and a process 
server tries to make collection at 2-year intervals. 
Responsibility for controlling and processing erro- 
neous over- and under-payments rest with the Contri- 
butions Audit Unit which carries out the mechanical 
audit of all contribution reports received. This unit 
issues debit and credit memoranda, initiates refund 
authorizations, maintains the necessary records to 
identify and control over- and under-payments, and 
prepares summary reports for posting to and balancing 
against control accounts set up in the General Ledger. 
All overpaid or underpaid amounts of as much as 
25 cents are processed for adjustment by issuing a 
debit or credit memorandum. Unpaid contributions 
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(i. e., the employer makes no payment at all, through 
error or otherwise) are processed for immediate 
collection regardless of amount. Over-payments in 
excess of the normal contributions for the next quarter 
are usually adjusted by a refund of the overpaid 
amount. 

Debit and credit memoranda are prepared in trip- 
licate and are numbered serially in separate series for 
debits and credits. The original and one copy are 
forwarded to the employer who is instructed to return 
the original when he makes payment or uses the 
credit in partial payment of the next quarter’s contri- 
butions. The third copy is known as the “‘office copy” 
and is placed in the “‘office file’ after being posted to 
the “‘Register of Debit or Credit Memoranda.” 


Heart of the Control System 


The “Register” shows the employer account number, 
memorandum number, and amount of every debit 
and credit item and is posted to show the date an 
outstanding item is cleared. ‘The Register is the 
heart of the control system in that it furnishes at all 
times a complete, readily usable record of all debit 
and credit memoranda. Recording the memoranda 
in numerical order makes it possible to locate specific 
entries quickly, prevents the issuance of duplicate 
memoranda, and provides a running count of memo- 
randa issued. 

As debit and credit memoranda are authorized, they 
are recorded on daily summary sheets showing the 
employer account number, memorandum number, 
the amount of the debit or credit, and daily debit and 
credit totals. The prepared memoranda are checked 
against the daily summary sheet and entered on the 
Register before mailing. The daily summaries are 
totaled to provide monthly totals which are used as 
media for journal entries and postings to control ac- 
counts in the General Ledgers. Debits are posted to 
“Accounts Receivable-Debit Memoranda” and ‘*Con- 
tributions Unrealized.” Credits are reflected in 
“Overpaid Contributions’ and “Accounts Payable- 
Credit Memoranda.” 

When outstanding debits and credits are cleared the 
“office copy” of the memorandum is removed from 
the office file and noted to show the disposition of the 
item and the date. To insure compliance with this 
requirement, a contribution report or remittance in- 
volving a debit or credit memorandum is not pro- 
cessed until the “‘office copy” has been secured. The 
Register is posted to show the date cleared, and daily 
and monthly summaries are used to prepare the neces- 
sary journal entries and postings to the General 
Ledger. The “office copy”’ of the adjusted memoran- 
dum is placed in the employer’s master file with his 
contribution reports. 

Once each quarter the “‘office file’ of outstanding 
debit and credit memoranda is checked against the 
Register and any discrepancies reconciled. Once 
each year (in September, which has proved to be the 
month in which the number of outstanding memo- 
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randa is usually lowest) the ‘‘othce file’? is audited 
against the Register and the General Ledger accounts. 


Debit memoranda which remain unpaid after the 
next succeeding due date for quarterly contributions 
are followed up by a notice and demand for payment, 
provided the unpaid debit amounts to as much as $3. 
If payment is not received in response to the notice 
and demand for payment, a judgment is docketed as 
a lien against the real and personal property of the 
employer. Debits of less than $3 are handled once a 
year by issuing the notice and demand for payment 
followed by a judgment, if necessary. Once a debit 
memorandum is reduced to a judgment, it is removed 


from the Register and becomes the responsibility of 


the Contributions Delinquency Control Unit to be 
handled as any other delinquent account. 


During the second calendar quarter of each year 
the “office file’? of debit and credit memoranda is 
reviewed for memoranda which have been out- 
standing for one or more quarters. If any are found, 
the employer is sent a form letter calling his attention 
to the outstanding debits and/or credits and pointing 
out the desirability of including the outstanding items 
in his second quarter computation of contributions 
due. This is an effort to clear all outstanding charges 
and credits prior to the August 1 computation date 
fc~ *he next year’s contribution rates. 


Schedule for Refund 


When a refund of the amount of a credit memo- 
randum is indicated, the Contributions Audit Unit 
prepares a “Schedule for Refund,” setting forth the 
necessary descriptive and identifying information and 
the reasons for the refund. The ‘Schedule for 
Refund” must be approved by the Chief Auditor and 
the Legal Department, recommended by the Director 
of the Unemployment Insurance Division, and 
authorized by the Commission. Upon receipt of an 
approved and authorized “Schedule,” the credit 
memorandum is removed from the “office file’? and 
processed as cleared by refund. 


The operation of the whole system depends upon 
the accurate maintenance of the Register of Debit 
and Credit Memoranda. The serial numbers assigned 
to the memoranda and the daily summaries of 
memoranda issued assure that every memorandum is 
entered in the Register, and the General Ledger 
accounts furnish a double-entry check against the 
outstanding debit and credit totals. The ‘“‘office 
copies” of debit and credit memoranda are a safe- 
guard for the Cashier in processing those remittances 
involving debits and credits and also furnish con- 
venient auditing data. 

The accounting procedures, though necessarily 
detailed, are simple and uniform throughout. They 
furnish a constantly current inventory of outstanding 
over- and under payments of contributions and elimi- 
nate the confusion and correspondence resulting from 
incorrect handling. 
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Controls in California's 


Experience Rating System 


ALIFORNIA has a reserve ratio system of experi- 
ence rating in which the reserve balance is the 
excess of contributions credited to an account 

over the benefits charged to the account. Benefits are 
charged in the ratio of base period wages for each 
employer. The reserve ratio is expressed by the 
formula: 


Reserve Balance 
3 Preceding Years’ Taxable Pay- 
roll+-3 


Reserve Ratio= 


Under the law, a schedule of rates commencing with 
0 percent applies whenever the total fund balance at 
the beginning of the year is at least equal to 7.1 per- 
cent of the taxable wages paid during the 12-month 
period ended on the preceding June 30. A modified 
schedule of rates commencing at 1 percent applies 
whenever the fund balance is less than 7.1 percent 
and provision for suspension of reduced rates is made 
for periods when the fund balance falls below 1% 
times the benefits paid during the preceding calendar 
year. An employer’s tax rate may not be less than 
2.7 percent unless his account has been subject to 
benefit charges for 12 complete consecutive calendar 
quarters ending on the computation date, June 30 
preceding the tax (calendar) year. 


Where Controls Are Needed 


These provisions of the law suggest areas in which 
accounting controls must be developed to assure that 
only fully qualified employers are granted reduced 
rates. We believe the necessary controls must assure 
the following: 

1. The net amount of benefit payments (payments 
less overpayments) will be charged to the proper 
employer or to some nonchargeable category such as 
“over 18 times weekly benefit amount” or ‘‘voluntary 
quit-misconduct” rulings. [When California in- 
creased duration from 18 weeks to 20 weeks in 1943, 
it was provided that only the equivalent of 18 weeks 
of benefits for total unemployment would be charged 
to his base-period employer or employers. When 
the agency rules that a claimant left an employer 
voluntarily and without good cause or was discharged 
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By V. G. GRAHAM 


Chief, Accounting Section 
California Department of Employment 


for misconduct connected with his work, benefits 
which are based on wages from the employer con- 
cerned prior to the disqualifying separation are not 
charged to the employer’s account. | 

2. Contributions paid will be credited to the proper 
employer’s account. 

3. Taxable wages will be posted to the proper em- 
ployer’s account and will equal the sum of the contri- 
butions credited divided by the tax rate plus the tax- 
able wages on which contributions are due but unpaid. 

4. Only employers whose accounts have been sub- 
ject to charges for the minimum prescribed period will 
be allowed reduced rates. 

5. The appropriate rate schedule will be used as 
related to total fund balance. 

6. Statements of Charges and Notices of Tax Rates 
will be accurately prepared and mailed. 

7. Contributions will be computed at the officially 
determined tax rate. 

8. The posting of a suitable ledger for a permanent 
record. 

California now has 270,000 employer accounts and 
experience rating accounting is almost completely 
mechanized on IBM tabulating equipment. Although 
our discussion will cover the system we use, we believe 
that the underlying principles will apply equally well 
to a manual or bookkeeping machine system. 


Control of Benefit Charges 


At the time a monetary determination is made, a 
card is prepared for each base period employer 
showing the social security account number of the 
claimant, the employer account number, the wages 
paid by the employer, and the total base period wages. 
Prior to the annual chargeback operation, these cards 
are sorted by social security account number. Bene- 
fits paid from July 1 of one year to June 30 of the 
following year are included in the charges. Through- 
out this period, all benefit payments are posted in 
total to a control account. Also, all overpayments 
discovered and payment adjustments are recorded so 
that as of June 30 the net amount of payments to be 
charged is obtainable. 

Benefit payments for each social security account 
number are then summarized. The amount in excess 
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A sample page from an employer account ledger. 


of 18 times the weekly benefit amount is then elimi- 
nated and listed to provide a journal of amounts to be 
posted to the account “‘Unchargeable—in Excess of 18 
Times Weekly Benefit Amount.” ‘The cards carrying 
the remaining amount of payments are then merged 
with those showing employer wages and from the 
information in the two sets of cards the amount poten- 
tially chargeable to each employer is mechanically 
computed. 

Throughout the year, cards representing cases where 
claimants were found to have voluntarily quit or to 
have been discharged for misconduct were being 
accumulated. These cards are now used to remove 
charges from the accounts of the related employers 
and are also listed to provide a journal of amounts to 
be posted to the account “‘Unchargeable—Voluntary 
Quit-Misconduct Rulings.” 

The remaining cards are then sorted by employer 
account number and are listed on a “Statement of 
Charges.” The original is sent to the employer for 
checking. Summary cards are prepared for each 
employer account during the listing process and are 
later used in the rate computation operation. 

At this stage, the sum of the charges to employers 
plus charges to “‘Wnchargeable—In Excess of 18 Times 
Weekly Benefit Amount” plus charges to ‘“‘Uncharge- 
able—Voluntary Quit-Misconduct Rulings” should 
equal the net amount of benefit payments shown in 
the control records. Subsequent adjustments in 
charges arising from the discovery of errors of em- 
ployer protests are always made by individual journal 
vouchers to transfer charges from one account to 
another. These vouchers must balance to an algebraic 
zero. 


Control of Contributions Paid 


Our accounting system is designed to insure that 
each dollar collected is credited to some account— 
either revenue or accounts payable in the case of 
overpayments. Detailed account cards are prepared 
showing employer account number, amount of taxable 
wages, amount of contributions paid, and tax rate. 
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The account cards are then listed in order to provide 
a journal of amounts posted to the revenue accounts 
and these journal totals are accumulated in a control 
account representing total employer contributions 
paid. Each year a balance of this account is struck 
covering payments during the period August 1 of one 
year to July 31 of the succeeding year. The account 
cards are then assembled and summarized and the 
summary becomes the source of the credit to the 
employer’s reserve account. 

The total of the credits made to employers’ reserve 
accounts should balance with the control total de- 
scribed above, thus assuring that all contribution pay- 
ments are credited to some employer’s account. Sub- 
sequent adjustments arising from the discovery of 
posting errors‘are always made on individual journal 
vouchers which must balance to an algebraic zero. 


Control of Taxable Wages 


The detailed cards representing contribution pay- 
ments described previously also contain a taxable 
wage amount. These cards, together with similar 
cards prepared in cases where contributions are found 
to be due but unpaid, are merged and arrayed by 
calendar year. The total taxable wages are then 
posted to the employer reserve accounts and the 
grand total of these postings is balanced to an overall 
control of taxable wages which is currently developed 
as a byproduct of the contribution accounting and 
accounts receivable accounting processes. 


Control Over Required Chargeable Experience 


When an employer account is established, it is 
assigned a code representing the first quarter in 
which there was a taxable payroll. During experience 
rating summary processes, a code ‘‘9” is punched for 
each year to denote some taxable payroll and a 
code ‘*0” to denote no taxable payroll. An account 
coded ‘‘9”’ for the required number of years qualifies 
for a reduced rate. 
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An account coded “909” must be manually analyzed 
to determine whether there was a lapse of more than 
7 calendar quarters without a taxable payroll and an 
account ‘900’? does not qualify. On the basis of 
these codes and the manual analysis, a selection on 
IBM equipment is made of the accounts which have 
the required chargeable experience to have a reduced 
contribution rate. 


Control Over Proper Rate Schedule 


As of December 31 of each year, the balance in the 
Unemployment Fund, exclusive of amounts available 
for the payment of Disability Insurance, is determined. 
This amount is compared with 7.1 percent of the 
taxable wages for the 12-month period ended on the 
preceding June 30. Ifthe amount in the fund exceeds 
7.1 percent, the low schedule of rates commencing at 
zero is used. If the amount is less than 7.1 percent, 
the alternate schedule of rates commencing at 1 per- 
cent is used. Each quarter the balance in the Fund 
is also compared with an amount equal to 144 times 
the amount of benefits paid during the preceding 
calendar year in order to determine whether a sus- 
pension of all reduced rates is necessary. 


Control of Statements of Charges and Notices of 
Tax Rates 


The preparation of Statements of Charges has been 
previously covered under Control of Benefit Charges. 

The control of Notices of Tax Rates has also been 
partially covered under Control of Benefit Payments, 
Control of Contributions Paid, and Control of Taxable 
Wages. 

Cards containing the amounts of each of these three 
items are related with a deck of cards containing the 
reserve account factors as of the previous computation 
date. The contributions paid are added to the pre- 
vious reserve balance and the benefits charged are de- 
ducted from that balance. A new taxable wage card 
representing taxable wages paid during the three 
calendar years preceding the computation date is also 
merged. The reserve ratio and tax rate for the ensuing 
year are then mechanically computed and _ those 
factors are punched into the new rate card. The rate 
cards are then used to prepare the annual notice of tax 
rate, the original of which is mailed to the employer. 


Control Over Payment of Contributions at Proper 
Tax Rate 


After the annual rate notices are prepared and 
mailed, the cards representing the new computation 
and the previous computation are matched on account 
number and rate. Cases where the tax rate for the 2 
years differs are selected and the data in the new 
card are reproduced into a new master control card. 
These master control cards are then used to pull the 
addressograph plate for the accounts concerned. The 
addressograph plate contains the tax rate on a re- 
movable slug. The old slug is removed and a new 
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slug showing the proper tax rate is inserted. The 
plate is then imprinted on the master control card 
and restored to file. The tax rate imprinted on the 
master control card is key verified against the rate 
already punched in the card thus assuring that the 
rates shown on the addressograph plates are identical 
with those shown in the rate deck. The master con- 
trol card is then used to produce a working card for 
each quarter of the year. 

As contribution reports are received, the working 
card is removed and processed with the contribution 
report. The amount of taxable wages as shown on the 
contribution report is completion-punched into the 
working card as is the amount of contributions as 
calculated by the employer. The tax rate which is 
in the working card is then multiplied by the taxable 
wages and the resultant product is compared with the 
amount of contributions calculated by the employer. 
Any difference between the product thus obtained 
and the amount paid is posted to either an overpay- 
ment or to an accounts receivable account. This 
assures that, even though a rate slug in the addresso- 
graph plate is inadvertently changed or the employer 
in some fashion changes the rate, the proper amount 
of contributions will be calculated. 


Posting of Reserve Ledger 


The deck of cards showing the reserve account 
factors which were used in the preparation of the rate 
notices are listed on facsimile posting stock. The 
related ledger cards are removed from file and a line 
entry is facsimile posted to the ledger. This posting 
method assures that the data shown on the notice of 
rate sent to the employer, used in the preparation of 
the master control card, and posted on the reserve 
ledger are identical. 


Openings for Women Accountants 


¢¢] Apres with ledgers,’ familiar to business since the turn of the 

century, are finding new job opportunities, according to a report 
recently released by the U. S. Department of Labor's Women’s Bureau. 
Women not only continue to form the majority of the Nation’s book- 
keepers but now are entering accounting in increasing numbers. Short 
of qualified workers, the accounting profession offers women both 
immediate opportunities and a favorable long-range outlook. 


At the time of the 1950 Decennial Census, women in accounting and 
auditing occupations numbered more than 55,000 as against about 
78,000 in 1940. This increase was greater than that reported over the 
same period for women in chemistry, technical engineering, law, and 
medicine—professions in which men traditionally have predominated. 


Among the top-level jobs held by women accountants are executive 
posts, and such technical jobs as cost consultant, tax adviser, and public 
auditor. Some accountant jobs call for a knowledge of law as well as 
of accounting. 


The Women’s Bureau publication, “‘Employment Opportunities for 
Women in Professional Accounting,” is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 20 cents a copy. 
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Bringing Order Out of Chaos... 


Eastern 


Seaboard 
Plan 


By J. MARVIN POWELL 
Farm Placement Supervisor 


Virginia State Employment Service 


HOSE of us who have had a long and continuous 
association with the movement of migratory 
farm laborers along the Atlantic Seaboard share, 
I think, in the habit of comparing the program of 
today with that of 10 to 15 years ago. In order to 
give some historical background for the statements 
about to be made regarding the ‘‘Eastern Seaboard 
Plan,” it might be well to state that for the past 35 
years southern farm laborers have been searching for 
employment on farms in the States lying along the 
Atlantic Seaboard. They have been following the 
harvest as it progressively developed, moving from the 
South to the North. These workers in the beginning 
had little or no assistance from any government agency 
in finding jobs or securing information regarding 
expected dates of harvest activity or the possible need 
of workers in harvesting the various crops grown. 
Because of the lack of this vital information, many 
thousands of migratory workers wandered aimlessly 
from place to place in search of employment. This 
“hit or miss” method often resulted in long periods of 
unemployment and needless expensive traveling. 
Aware of this chaotic condition, in 1940, the 
Departments of Labor and Agriculture began their 
joint effort to bring about order and direction to the 
movement of these farm laborers. The Departments 
secured information regarding the crops grown in the 
States affected, the probable dates of harvest, and the 
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Workers recruited by the Employment Service for the Virginia 
peach harvest. 


number of workers required to harvest the crops 
properly. They collected data also on the need for 
out-of-area farm help, on available housing, and the 
probable wage to be paid. 

After considerable information had been obtained 
on these matters, representatives of the Employment 
Service from the various States needing migrant 
laborers secured orders from farmers and_ then 
endeavored to contact as many migrant workers and 
crew leaders as possible in their home States, in an 
effort to fill local needs within local office areas. 
Each State approached this recruitment problem in 
its own way. 

While satisfactory results were obtained through 
this effort, it soon became apparent that no one 
State working alone could solve the problem of recruit- 
ing migrant help. The next logical step taken by 
representatives of the Employment Service was to send 
one or more persons to the supply States to interview 
crew leaders and heads of families and to offer them 
employment in the demand States. 

Many of the workers interviewed were suspicious of 
the proposed Eastern Seaboard plan of operation. 
Some were afraid that the government would try to 
interfere with their way of living. Others were 
fearful of going to the expense of traveling a long 
distance to take a job offered by a “government man” 
and not directly by the farmer. 
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Some of the crew leaders and workers interviewed 
saw the wisdom of the recruitment plan and whole- 
heartedly cooperated from the beginning. The crew 
leaders and workers who first followed the “Eastern 
Seaboard Plan’? proved to be good missionaries for 
the plan when they returned to their home base. 
Each year since 1942—both under the wartime 
administration of the Department of Agriculture 
beginning in 1943 and the leadership of the Employ- 
ment Service when the farm program was returned in 
January 1948—the plan has been refined and has 
continued to serve more workers and farmers, despite 
their earlier skepticism. 


Need for a Uniform Plan 


Almost from the beginning of the plan, it was 
recognized that the various states’ representatives 
needed to know more about the labor requirements of 
the participating States in order to coordinate the 
movement of migratory workers. A uniform plan 
was needed to eliminate skips of employment and 
duplications of work commitments on the part of the 
crew leaders and workers. 

An interregional meeting called by the Department 
of Labor, and attended by representatives of affiliated 
State Employment Services, was held in Jacksonville, 
Fla. in 1949. A plan for orderly recruitment and 
placement of migratory farm workers was proposed 
and adopted. It was to be known as the “Eastern 
Seaboard Plan.” Among other things, the plan 
embraced the following: 

1. That a joint recruitment effort be made by 
all participating States needing farm labor. The 
purpose of this joint labor recruitment was: (a) To 
develop a work pattern for crew leaders and workers 
for entire harvest seasons, covering, if possible, 12 
months of the year; and (6) by the use of a form, 
“Migrant Labor Employment Record,” to set forth 
in writing the work pattern established by the inter- 
views, furnishing a copy to the crew leader or group 
leader at the time of the interview. This was to serve 
as a guide to the crew leader in following the work 
pattern. 

2. That all information stations to be located along 
highways used by migrant workers should adopt 
and use the “‘Migrant Labor Employment Record” 
when contacting crew leaders and workers at the 
stations, and that a duplicate copy of the record be 
forwarded to all States where the crew leaders or 
workers were to be employed. The representatives 
present felt that this record would keep all States 
currently informed as to the movement of workers and 
also note any change in the previously established 
work pattern. More than 20,000 workers have been 
contacted at the information station located at Little 
Creek near Norfolk, Va., each year since this plan 
was adopted. These contacts were documented as 
set forth in the plan. 

3. That a committee be set up, composed of farm 
labor representatives of all States participating in the 
plan. This committee was to meet at least once each 
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year to work out an itinerary for the recruitment of 
farm labor in the States of supply, and a suitable 
place for interviews. 

4. Each State of demand agreed to furnish to the 
State of supply a list alphabetized by towns of all 
crew leaders who formerly had worked in the State 
of demand. The States of supply were to make every 
reasonable effort to contact crew leaders and family 
groups to notify them of the agenda set up and urge 
that they meet representatives of the State of demand 
at designated times and places. This list was to be 
furnished by the State of demand to the State of 
supply at least 2 weeks prior to the time of recruiting. 
Representatives of the State of supply were left free 
to callin any additional crew leade1s or workers who 
they thought might desire to participate in the plan. 

5. That all interviews be held in the offices of States 
of supply or at locations designated by them. No crew 
leaders or workers were to be interviewed without the 
knowledge of the representatives of the State of supply. 

6. That the work schedule plan meet with the 
approval of the local office manager with regard to 
time of departure from the home State. 

This ‘‘Eastern Seaboard Plan’. has been followed 
with good results each year since its adoption. Aim- 
less wandering in search of work has all but ceased. 
Crew leaders, workers, and farmers in ever-increasing 
numbers are turning to the Employment Service for 
assistance. More and more crops are being harvested 
in their prime. Better housing is being provided by 
the farmers and farm organizations. Annual and day 
earnings of workers have increased. Service organi- 
zations operating on a local and a State level are 
becoming more conscious of the presence of the 
migratory workers and their needs in the fields of 
education, health, welfare, and religion. 


A Reevaluation 


After using this recruitment plan for a year or two, 
it was decided to reevaluate the commitments made 
by the crew leaders at the beginning of the harvest 
season. This evaluation was necessary in order to 
make up an evaluation report on all incoming and 
outgoing crew leaders and workers." These reports 
showed the progress made of the harvest in the various 
States and indicated the approximate date of the 
departure of workers to the next place of employment. 
This report was made on the “Migratory Labor 
Employment Record” form, showing the number 
of workers involved—men, women, and youth— 
number of children under working age, number of 
single individuals, number of trucks for transportation 
or hire, and other pertinent information. It is not 
unusual for the demand State to contract’ the State 
where workers are presently employed, shortly after 
receiving a progress report and to indicate that crops 
are maturing earlier or later than was expected at 
the time of the first contact with crew leaders and 
workers. 

When total crop failures occur the original work 
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plan has to be revised. Such developments call for 
the combined wisdom of crew leaders and farmers 
along with the representatives of the Employment 
Service to find a solution to the problems. 

Since the plan provides for close contact with farm 
labor representatives of the States participating in 
the plan, it has become less difficult to cope with 
unforeseen situations. After a few seasons under this 
setup, it became apparent that a Northern itinerary 
of recruitment was as necessary as a Southern one, 
and that representatives should be sent into these 


States to plan a work pattern for the harvesting of 
fall and winter crops in the South. This effort has 
resulted in much good to all States concerned. 

No work plan can be foolproof. One must con- 
sider the uncertainties of weather, markets, and 
human nature. Undoubtedly, the ‘Eastern Sea- 
board Plan’? needs further refinements, but it has 
proved sound in principle and has produced more 
positive results than any other plan thus far tried 
along the Atlantic Seaboard. 


Employer Relations... 








Application of 


Management Controls 


LOGICAL step in considering management con- 

trols is the review of organization since organiza- 

tion is the machinery which carries out the 
activity to be controlled. In our own experience 
there has been much trial and discard. That same 
process has now convinced us that within the organiza- 
tional structure, employer contact activity must be 
tied in directly with the activity of order taking and 
order filling. Preferably, this tie-in should occur at 
the lowest organizational unit in the structure. The 
reason for this is that relations with employers as 
carried out in the contact program and the actual 
taking and filling of orders from that employer are so 
interdependent and interrelated that it is not practical 
to have them organizationally separated. 


¥ Only through this method does management pull 
together at one focal point the total placement re- 
lationship with any employer or groups of employers 
within the same industry or employers whose staff 
requirements occupationally carry a common de- 
nominator. Through this organizational pattern we 
are able to avoid the fallacy that either employer 
contacts or order taking or order filling is an end 
within itself. 


Office management through line supervision is able 


By R. L. COFFMAN 
Assistant Administrator 


Texas Employment Commission 


not only to pin-point the weaknesses in service to the 
individual employer but to isolate program weak- 
nesses, if there be such, in service to whole industries. 
The placement division then becomes a task force 
which has the responsibility of total placement service 
to its assigned employers. 

It may be important to recognize that controls in 
the most effective sense cannot be defined as records 
or statistics which are compiled at stated intervals. 
The statistics can and should be the basis for deter- 
mining actual results in terms of volume; however, 
the degree of effectiveness is more clearly demon- 
strated by the dynamics of day-to-day supervision 
which includes the quality of order taking and order 
filling. 

This day-to-day supervision includes detailed analy- 
sis of placement services rendered, the results of the 
visits, daily conferences with ERRs on problem situa- 
tions and the constant recognition by local manage- 
ment: that the relations with the employer in the tax 
program, and the insurance program, and the labor 
market information program are significant to our 
concept of total Employer Relations. The key points 
in handling the Employer Relations program which 
largely determine its success and which in some 
degree should probably be controlled are: 


* The two following articles consist of excerpts from speeches given at an Employer Relations Conference in Santa Monica, Calif., Oct. 3-5. 
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1. Do the employer records:go beyond the mini- 
mum requirements as set forth in the manual? Do 
the records include information such as the organiza- 
tional structure of the company? A description of 
working conditions? A picture of its labor relations 
program as well as staffing patterns, hiring specifica- 
tions, and a reasonable picture of where this company 
may be going? 

2. If the possibilities of placement are in any degree 
limited, are these limitations clearly described and is 
there any comment as to whether they are subject to 
modification or removal? 

3. Are the records content to measure service to the 
employer solely on the volume of placements made or 
do they clearly show that there is an across-the-board 
program in all occupations? 

4. Is the ERR doing a “‘selling’’ job in the abstract? 
Do records reflect that the contact person is equipped 
to present intelligently each possibility of service that 
the agency has to offer? 

5. Is full and complete use being made of labor 
market information in that community and elsewhere 
insofar as the staffing of this plant is concerned? 

6. Does the employer understand the full impact 
and implications of the tax and insurance program 
insofar as stabilization of employment in his plant is 
concerned? 





When we speak of management control of these 
points we are in great part referring again to the 
basic day-to-day supervision which any good program 
must have. 


This concept of Employer Relations is most difficult 
to administer until you have sold it to your own 
employees. Integration of total activity into a solid 
striking force designed to obtain a stated objective is 
a goal which your supervisor must reach. The 
problem varies from community to community. 
Obviously, complexities do not exist in small offices, 
but in large or metropolitan areas, further complicated 
by multiple office set ups, the achievement of a single 
striking force is no easy matter and these management 
methods must never be assumed as being fixed or static. 
The tools of evaluation must be geared to the changes 
which take place in the employment structure of the 
community. 


One final point on evaluation—you must be alert 
to assure that the Employer Relations program is not 
appraised solely by the rigid standards of budget 
accomplishments. While time allocations in the 
budget formula may serve a broad administrative 
purpose, they must be used with the greatest possible 
degree of flexibility in meeting operating needs at the 
local office level. 


Industrial Services Help 


Solve Employer Problems 


O DEFINE Industrial Services in simple terms, 

we might very well boil it down to “helping em- 

ployers resolve in-plant manpower problems 
through the intelligent application of Employment 
Service know-how.” Industrial Services stems from 
a method of thinking—thinking about the basic process 
of matching job specifications and worker qualifica- 
tions. 

The person who is most intimately engaged in the 
recruitment, selection and referral process, i. e., the 
order filling Interviewer, is the one who must first 
recognize when the usual recruitment and referral 
actions are not meeting the employer’s needs. 

It is for this reason that we in New York believe 
Industrial Services to be an integral part of every 
interviewer’s every-day job. To the extent that our 
interviewers not only understand what is involved in 
Industrial Services techniques but also quickly recog- 


By HAROLD MONTROSS 
Placement Director, New York City 


New York State Division of Employment 


nize the kind of situation requiring the application of 
such techniques—to that extent will we have an es- 
sentially healthy program situation. 

As a minimum basis for such a state of health we feel 
it is very important that every interviewer be com- 
pletely aware that he represents an organization 
which, broadly speaking, probably has more to offer 
employers in the recruitment, selection, utilization 
and maintenance of workers than any other existing 
agency. Each interviewer must further realize that 
the resources of his organization are readily available 
to help him put his finger on trouble spots and develop 
remedies. 

It does not seem particularly strange to me that an 
employer very rarely says “I have a turnover prob- 
lem” or “‘] have an absenteeism problem,” or “‘I have 
an environmental problem,” etc. Rather, he quite 
naturally says “Your applicants are no good,” ‘“They 
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do not stay on the job,” ‘‘They are all thumbs,” etc. 
With this point of view on his part we cannot empha- 
size what the program can do for him unless we have 
enough imagination to see beyond the telephone we 
are talking into. 

I do not think that we should evaluate the program 
in terms of how many, if any, job analyses or job 
specifications or staffing schedules a local office or a 
technician develops. Rather, we should look at what 
was the employer’s problem that made the normal 
matching process ineffective, what was done to resolve 
it, and what was the result of the action taken. 

What types of employer problems have we dealt 
with and what remedies have we applied? I will 
mention a few examples. As part of our New York 
City Professional Placement Program, we operate a 
Nurses’ Registry. One large hospital specializing 
in cancer and related diseases has a daily need for 
a large number of private duty nurses who are well 
trained in complicated treatment procedures. The 
local office interviewers manning the Registry no- 
ticed that, although the hospital has an excellent 
medical reputation, many nurses shied away from 
referral; and to further aggravate the situation the 
hospital always was behind the parade in the daily 
listing of its needs. The nurses explained their 
reluctance to work there by stating that they felt a 
lack of acceptance on the part of the hospital adminis- 
trative staff. 

When the local office manager became aware of 
the difficulty, she arranged a conference with the 
hospital nursing director and her immediate assistant. 
During the course of this meeting, it was established 
that both points raised by the interviewers were valid; 
that is, that the nurses had reason to feel the way they 
did and that the hospital had no systematic organiza- 
tion for placing orders with the Registry. As a result 
of the suggestions made, two important changes took 
place. First, a new clerical job was created which 
freed the nurse in charge from undue paper work and 
allowed her to determine the hospital’s needs promptly 
and list them with our Registry. Secondly, the 
hospital instituted a series of lectures on nursing care 
pertaining to various types of cancer cases. 

This lecture series was attended by hospital staff 
nurses as well as private duty nurses. In addition, 
arrangements were made for appropriate gatherings 
at which all newcomers were welcomed by the hos- 
pital top management. All of these things resulted in 
better hospital staff morale and enabled the local office 
to render a better quality of service. 

Story after story could be told about how turnover 
has been cut down considerably and in some cases 
been made almost nonexistent. Sometimes the 
methods used to do this have been multiple and com- 
plex—sometimes the task has been accomplished by a 
simple suggestion—obvious to the outsider but un- 
noticed by the employer himself—as for example in 
the case of a tobacco company. When the local 
office representative visited the plant, he discovered 
that the workers in a particular department where 
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turnover was a problem were using an uncotnfortable 
and unadjustable stool and that the constant handling 
of tobacco leaf left unpleasant hand stains. A new 
type of work stool and having the employer supply 
gloves were all that were necessary. In another 
instance, the rotation of work between the packing 
and filling rooms of a large pharmaceutical firm 
where the filling room was odorous made the differ- 
ence between constant turnover and very little. 

In still another case where turnover among clerical 
workers was high, there were many factors respon- 
sible—insufficient orientation of new workers; lack of 
on-the-job training; no clearcut standards of per- 
formance; improper pricing of jobs in relation to 
requirements. In this case, the first thing to be done 
was to train the employer in job analysis techniques 
so that on the basis of the job analysis information 
he could: 

1. determine his job requirements accurately, 

2. determine what constitutes adequate 

formance, and 

3. determine the kind of on-the-job training that 

should be given. 

The employer was also given job description mate- 
rials so that he could compare the usual duties of the 
occupations involved with what he was requiring to 
be done. He was given information about how to 
orient new employees adequately. 

And last but not least, let’s look at a case involving 
testing. I will quote the report exactly as submitted 
by the very candid interviewer to the local office 
Testing Technician: 


per- 


It may interest you to know that of the 23 major market 
Sample Mounting firms in New York City 21 use us as their 
prime source of workers, and the other 2 use us indirectly by 
having the union recruit from us for their jobs; 18 firms are 
using test-selected applicants. These employers state that 
turnover has been reduced and work is being performed more 
satisfactorily since hiring such trainees. 

For a time I was concerned that such reduction in turnover 
would result in a diminishing number of openings. However, 
this has been refuted by our statistics, which disclose that we 
are still meeting and exceeding placement goals, despite the 
fact that such goals are raised at each period of estimation. 
This is due in part, as I am informed by several employers, to 
the fact that they are now able to take on and plan for more business. 
It is now possible for them to secure and reiy on workers able 
to fill their needs, whereas they previously were handicapped 
by the dire shortage of experienced Sample Mounters. 


This report makes it clear that the Employment 
Interviewer who acquires an understanding of the 
Industrial Services Program comes to know that it 
eventually will bring him a profit placementwise. 

The fact that we are in a position to undertake test 
developmental work also furthers our placement 
business—as of course it should. Two examples 
occurred recently—our work in this area with the 
employer association of union printers in New York 
City led to a request that we help select entry workers 
and apprentices for them, and discussion with hospital 
personnel also in New York City about possible test 
development studies has resulted in all City hospitals 
giving us their orders and openings for Nurse Aides 
which amount to some 1,500 to 2,000 a year. I am 
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sure that our being in a position to offer this employer 
more than ordinary recruitment assistance was the 
quality factor that brought us this placement potential. 

[To further strengthen the program], we have found 
the method of going behind the scenes and presenting 
the development of Industrial Services from a 
historical point of view to be an effective device. It 
serves to inculcate pride in the organization, por- 
traying the important role the Employment Service 
has played over the years in meeting critical needs. 

For one thing, it highlights the fact, rarely appre- 
ciated, that leaders in the business world have partici- 
pated with us in the building of these tools and that 
employers have an investment in its use and applica- 
tion. For another, it gets across the idea that these 
techniques were not cooked up in an ivory tower but 
are the products of painstaking endeavor to meet the 
dynamic demands facing a large and important 
segment of our population. 

For example, the development of the DicTIonARy 
OF OccuPATIONAL TITLES came about because of the 
necessity for a uniform understanding of job content 
for classification purposes in the thirties. The pressure 
of war in requiring the selection of people who had to 
be trained quickly for defense industries accelerated 
the use of aptitude testing. Again, conversion of 
civilian skills to military and then back to peacetime 
occupations resulted in the preparation of specialized 
occupational descriptive materials. The counseling 
problems presented by the returning serviceman and 
the expanding high school graduate population led 
directly to the development of the GENERAL APTITUDE 
Test BATTERY. 

More recently, the critical shortages in hospital 
occupations have led to additional tools designed to 
improve selection and _ utilization of applicant 
potentialities. 

In short, we believe that an understanding of why 
and how these tools came to be makes for a better 
understanding of what they are and how they can 
be used. 

Since my association with the Employment Service, 
we have come a long way in terms of gearing our 
thinking and our actions to the business world we 
are a part of. TO integrate this program will take 
time, effort and stick-to-it-iveness, but in the end I 
think it will help create a quality of service which we 
will take pride in turning over to others. 

At Press Time 
(Continued from page 2) 


tribute to Miss Keller’s work for the Foundation and 
called for greater cooperation between private phil- 
anthropic organizations like the Foundation, national 
governments, and United Nations agencies. 


Teacher Placement Conference 

STATE Employment Service agencies having a spe- 
cial teacher placement service sent representatives to 
a conference in Kansas City, November 29-30. 
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The agenda covered such items as location of the 
teacher placement service within the agency organi- 
zational structure, type of application, use of refer- 
ences, developing relations with school systems and 
employing units, referral policy, methods of recruit- 
ment, intrastate and interstate clearance, relation- 
ship with other local offices, use of applicant brochures, 
and ways of evaluating progress. 

The idea for such a conference originated in the 
North Dakota agency and was carried out after vari- 
ous States had expressed a definite interest. 

The conference was called in the belief that it could 
result in the development of a summary which would 
describe the several different techniques used by the 
State agencies and the organizational or operating 
climate under which each is used. Such a summary 
should have value to any agency considering the es- 
tablishment of a teacher placement service or in re- 
viewing the operation of an existing system. 


Recruiting Teachers 


A PERSISTENT demand for teachers exists in the 
secondary schools of most States—particularly in the 
fields of mathematics and the sciences. To help meet 
this demand, the Bureau of Employment Security is 
taking steps to increase the supply of applicants po- 
tentially qualified for these teaching positions. 

Arrangements have been made with the Retired 
Officers Association and the armed services to publi- 
cize the demand for secondary school teachers. Re- 
tired officers and others who may be interested in 
teaching will be urged to contact the public employ- 
ment service to arrange for their applications for 
teaching positions to be channeled to the States in 
which they desire to teach. 

Each State Employment Service will contact the 
chief State school officer, inform him of what is being 
done, and bring to the attention of the local school 
boards the applications of ex-military personnel who 
have indicated a desire to teach in the areas of those 
local boards. In most States temporary certification 
for teaching can be readily obtained. 





Exposition on Employment of Handicapped 


A NATIONAL exposition on employment of the 
physically handicapped combined with informative 
speeches, seminars, roundtables, and workshops on 
the vital role of rehabilitation in conquering crippling 
was featured at the 1955 annual convention of the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
November 28-30, in Chicago. 

The exposition, the first national exhibit of its kind 
ever held outside Washington, D. C., was sponsored 
by the National Society and both the President’s and 
the Illinois Governor’s Committees on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. It featured on-the- 


job demonstrations by disabled employees who are 


on the payrolls of many of the !Wation’s major business 
and industrial firms. More than 75 prominent com- 
panies located in Chicago and in various industrial 
areas of the United States were among the exhibitors. 
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NATIONAL ART CONTEST 


for 


the 


HANDICAPPED 


N a message prepared for the official opening of a 

National Art Contest for the Handicapped an- 

nounced at a luncheon ceremony held in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C., on No- 
vember 6, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower expressed the 
which she said was shared by the President 
that there is a need for dramatically illustrating the 
employment and rehabilitation potential of the 
handicapped. She also stressed the importance of 
increasing public awareness of the contribution the 
handicapped are making to our society. The contest, 
which will run until midnight, May 1, 1956, is the 
first of its kind ever held in this country. 

The 6-month event is sponsored by The President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped; the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
the Veterans Administration; and the Morris Mor- 
genstern Foundation, nationally known philanthropic 
organization of New York City. 

The Honorary Sponsors Committee for the contest 
is made up of 12 prominent members, including 
Mrs. Eisenhower and chaired by Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court Earl G. Warren. 

The Art Contest is open to all handicapped ama- 
teur artists in territorial United States. Its three- 
fold purpose is to further encourage the careers of 
talented amateur artists who are handicapped; to 
dramatically illustrate to the public the important 
economic and cultural contributions the handicapped 
are making to the Nation; and to point out the possi- 
bilities for their future rehabilitation if given the 
proper opportunity. 

Twenty-two prizes, totaling $3,050, will be awarded 
to the winning entries. They range from a first 
prize of $1,000 to 10 consolation prizes of $50 U. S. 
savings bonds. Winners will be announced July 31, 
1956. If able to travel, the winners of the first, 
second, and third prizes will receive their awards in 
person at an appropriate ceremony, probably in 


VIEW 


. chair because of arthritis. 


Washington, D. C. The winning paintings, to be 
selected by a jury of nationally known artists, will 
be placed on exhibition in museums across the 
country. 

To be eligible an entrant must not earn the major 
portion of his income as an artist. He must be handi- 
capped; that is, one whose ability to function in 
everyday activity is substantially impaired by disease, 
congenital condition, or injury. 

Only original entries in oil, water color, gauche, 
or tempora, on canvas or paper, will be accepted 
each not larger than 50 inches on any side. Heavy 
and bulky frames should be avoided. Glass frames 
will not be permitted. 

Prepaid entries, which will be returned at the 
completion of the contest, should be sent to the 
Morris Morgenstern Foundation, 110 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Further information may 
be obtained by writing to the Foundation. 

The contest’s first entry was made at the opening 
luncheon by Mrs. Alverda L. Kae, a _ housewife 
from Shenandoah, Pa. who is confined to a wheel- 
She presented one of her 
paintings to Major General Melvin J. Maas, (USMC, 
ret.), Chairman of the President’s Committee. 

In accepting the first entry, General Maas stated, 
“This contest is a fine opportunity for handicapped 
artists, young or old, to demonstrate their skill. 
It gives them the chance to prove again, that with 
the handicapped it is ability that counts, not disa- 
bility.” 

Representing the Department of Labor at the 
luncheon, Under Secretary Larson said: 


The Labor Department has long been dedicated to the 
proposition that employment of persons with physical handi- 
caps is essential to the national interest. The teaching of art 
to handicapped men and women being rehabilitated is not 
only a therapeutic prescription by the physician, it is some- 
times also a steppingstone to a productive career in the fields 
of commercial art, teaching of art, or some related field such 
as designing. 
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See SERVICE TO EMPLOYERS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 


ILO Seeks Useful Work Plan for 
World's Disabled 


See eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeseee 


JOB DEVELOPMENT 


Individual Job Development and the 
Community Occupational Index, 
Frederick M. Mitchell, Mich 


Page Month 
LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


Serving Potential Employers 
Through Labor Market Informa- 
tion, Elizabeth DeKay Johnson, 
IN. C..cvcddbincbiwssseciddscddsiidedocssedeies 

Role of Labor Market Information 
in Industrial Development, Maria 
M. Mallet, Ga 





COCO EHH OSES 





Labor Market Information for a 
Metropolis, Margaret Thal- 
Se, WM nndaktansbaccececedscecsces 

LMI in Job Development, Paul W. 
Wiseman, Wash scasnusteee 











LOCAL OFFICE OPERATIONS 


Theme--Employment Security Op- 


erations in Large Urban Areas 
Providing Adequate Service ina 
Major Metropolitan Area, 
Robert L. Thomas, BES 
Establishing Multi-Local Office 
Operations, V. D. Chavrid, BES. 
Labor Market Information for a 
Metropolis, Margaret Thal- 
Larsen, Calit...csccccsscccvccscccccece 
Occupation-Industry System Works 
for New York, Stephen Mayo, 
Pittsburgh Separates ES and UI 
Offices, Alfred C. Scott, Pa 
Problems of Areawide Planning, 
Direction, and Management, 
Walter E. Parker, IIl............... 
Maintaining Effective Public Re- 
lations, James H. Sullivan, 


July 





July 








July 








July 


July 





July 








July 


Consolidated Office Proves Best 








for D. C., Fred Z. Hetzel, D. C.. 21 July 
Rhode Island Faces Its Workload 
i AE 3 8 Vorb vt 44 Sept. 
Measuring Service to Applicants, 
Rose A. Nathenson, Reg. VI........ 14 Oct. 
Farm Meeting--on Location, 
Joseph Comtois, Conn................ 19 Oct. 





Inter-Relating Training and Oper- 











ating Plans, Arthur M. Reagan, La2l Oct. 
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OCCUPATIONS 
Individual Job Development and the 
Community Occupational Index, 
Frederick M. Mitchell, Mich...... 5 
The Armed Services as a Career, 
Gus C. Lee, Dept. of Defense...... 





June 





How Men Acquire Skill, Eli 


Ginzberg, Columbia Univ........... June 





Stenographer-Typist Recruitment 
PTOQTAM..... ce ereeceesercrereececeecers 

New “Canadian Occupations” Pub- 
Heations (BOs: 5.55. sasccac ss ee aeed ss 


July 
Oct. 


OLDER WORKERS 
Film on Older People Feb. 

Senior Workers Please Employers, 
Mrs. Louise C. Williamson, Tenn. 3 


ereeeeereeeeeeeree 


May 





PAROLEES 


The Counselor and the Parolee, A. F. 


Lykke, Dept. of Justice.............. 12 Feb. 





PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


ILO Seeks Useful Work Plan for 
World’ a Timea sy oa os 65 bods cad 5 tte0ss 


New Job Plan for Mental Patients, 


July 


Theme --Building Competence to 

Serve the Handicapped 

Staff Competence--Key to Effec- 
tive Service, Earl T. Klein, BES 3 

Expanding Frontiers for Disabled 
Veterans, Harvey V. Higley, VA 6 

Finding Jobs for the Blind, Anne 
Altman and Hannah Baumann, 

















Regional Meetings on Handi- 
capped, Maj. Gen. Melvin J. 
Maas, President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped...............seeee. 


OVR and ES Join Forces for the 
Handicapped, Harold O. Adams, 

















Programs for Rehabilitation of 
the Handicapped, E. B. Whitten, 
Nat'l Rehabilitation Ass’‘n., Inc. 





19 Sept. 





Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


‘Sept. 





Page Month 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED (continued) 
Theme (continued) 
Learning to Serve the Handicapped, 
Leslie L. Sudweeks, Idaho......... 22 Sept. 
Rehabilitation Counselors and ES 
Counselors Learn Together, 
John E. Hay, Fla......ccccceceeeeeees 
Teamwork for the Handicapped, 
Orpha Cross, Temnn......seeeseeeeees 
Serving the Severely Disabled 
Mental Illness, Jack Basham, 


Allan Jones, and Paul Messmer, 
28 





Sept. 





Sept. 











Sept. 
Cerebral Palsy, Amy F. Hay- 
ward, MICR......cccccccccccccscccess 
Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
Josephine Arns, Pa.............-- 
Cardiacs, Abram Simpson, 
USES for D. C 
Pilot Project for Rehabilitation, 
Donald C. Arnold, Reg. VII....... 
‘San Antonio Builds Its Program 
to Serve the Handicapped, Charles 
H. Berg and William E. Isom, 





Sept. 





Sept. 








Sept. 





Sept. 











Sept. 

Smooth Operating Local Office 
Serves Handicapped Program 
Best, Paul Jessen and Ralph H. 
Hughes, Tenn......cccccccccccsccccece 


Employers Talk About the Handi- 
capped, Arde Bulova, I. R. Free- 
lander, Henry Viscardi, Jr., and 
PRiLlip ROOG i. scicsenccosccccccesecccecs 

Handicapped Find Their Place in 
Government, Arthur E. Summer- 
field, George M. Humphrey, and 
Admiral Lewis L. Strauss.......... 

Announcing National Art Contest 
for the Handicapped 


PLYWOOD INDUSTRY 





Sept. 








Sept. 











Oct. 





Dec. 


See SERVICE TO EMPLOYERS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Television and Public Relations. 
Merrill H. ‘Wright, Beheneecidvonsésted 

Opportunity Knocks Three Times 
Each Week, Mrs. Charlotte 
Phyfet, MiGGiscisevcrcceteccccvscoccess 

Maintaining Effective Public Rela- 
tions, James H. Sullivan, Mass... 19 








May 





July 
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RADIO 


Opportunity Knocks Three Times 
Each Week, Mrs. Charlotte 
Phyfer, Miss....... oseces Socescccccocece 31 








RECRUITING 


The Counselor and the Parolee, 








A. F. Lykke, Dept. of Justice...... 12 
ES Staffs New Hartford Hotel, 

Samuel D. Arons, Conn.............. 20 
Stenographer-Typist Recruitment 

PROG TOR . oc ccccccccccccccsccccccccccccese C2 


ES Staffs a New Hospital, H. Grant 
Hinckley, Glenn W. Dunning, and 
Olivar O. Olivas, N. Mex............ 6 

Virginia’s Apple Industry, F. W. 
Si: Ti icemumdbbeumadimesepesesss coos 

ES Recruits a Movie Cast, O. L. 
Ss [ii c.ciunsssastcceokeoos inasee 27 











REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


The Employment Service Role in 
the Refugee Relief Program, 
Arthur W. Motley, BES.............. 





REVIEWS 


Revised Handbook on Veterans 
Reemployment Rights, Bur- 
eau of Veterans’ Reemployment 





“Provincial Labour Standards,” 
Federal Department of Labour, 
Canada.. evrpcccccce 

“Good P Peatiiess in : Youth Siig 
Haul Programs Successfully 
Used in Agriculture Today,” LSB 33 

“When the Migrant Families Come 
Again,” Federal Interdepartment- 
al Committee on Children and 





15 








1955 Supplement to Job Guide for 
Young Workers......ccccccccccccceceses 


“A Symposium on Unemployment 


Insurance” Vanderbilt Law Re- 
view, February 1955.................. 


“Canadian Occupations”--Draughts- 
man and Welder......... coosceocsocooce 





18 
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Oct. 


Oct. 


June 
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Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
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SERVICE TO APPLICANTS 
Theme--Service to Applicants 


Local Office is the Community 

Employment Exchange, William 

U. Norwood, Jr., Fla............... 3 
Matching Applicants With Out-of- 

Area Jobs, Kathryn N. Fox, 

Ree COP BD, Ticsscvcecccnedepivececces 6 
Selective Registration, A. A. 

i es ee 9 
Applicant Service in Texas, 

W. George Gwaltney, Tex.......... 
A Yardstick for Applicant Serv- 

ices, N. B. Hadsell, Nebr......... 
Prompt Payment of UI Benefits, 




















Positive Assistance to UI Claim- 
ants, Edward A. Wood, Mo....... 

The Carpet City’s Search, Paul- 
ine K. Anderson, N. Y..........+4- 

A Working Apprentice Program-- 
With ES Help, Gordon DeCoss, 











Service to Applicants in an Auto 
City, James Charters, Mich..... 

Better Planning for Migratory 
Farm Workers, Norman Stobb 
and Roland van Luven, Wash... 

Measuring Service to Applicants, 
Rose A. Nathenson, Reg. VI...... 








29 








SERVICE TO EMPLOYERS 


Theme--Service to Employers--the 
Result of Teamwork 
Introduction, Arthur W. Motley, 





The “Group Approach” to Em- 
ployer Relations 
1. The Experiment in New 
Orleans, William H. O'Kelley, 





2. Groups Develop Plans of Serv- 
ice, Jerome R. Sehulster and 
John L. McGoldrick, N. J.... 7 

3. Denver Increases Placement 
Penetration, William H. Lan- 
caster and William M. Bosco, 

















COD svsccccvccccsvesesccdscccsovesse 10 
Industrywide Approach to Employ- 
er’s Problems, Raymond S. 
Ward, Wie seccccccccccccccesccvcsccesee 13 





Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Oct. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
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SERVICE TO EMPLOYERS (continued) 
Theme (continued) 

Service to Oregon's Plywood In- 
dustry, Thomas J. Morris, Ore.. 

Iowa Serves Employers in the 
Insurance Industry, Keith V. 
Schroeder, l0wa@.......csccccccceceeee 17 

The Raytheon Story, James A. 

Quinn, Mass......... eanonnetece vonssiog 19 

Serving Potential uslévere 
Through Labor Market Informa- 
tion, Elizabeth DeKay Johnson, 

ES Helps Harvest Potatoes, F. L. 
Stuber and Wallace G. Burke, 
Maine.......... My a a 

Clearance Benefits Employers 
1. ES Finds Workers for Key 

Industries, Veva V. Babb, 




















2. Out-of-Area Recruitment for 
Air Lines, Charles Saunders 
PF iRsccecscs casdnovweees Tabs csewedse 30 
Employer Institutes Successful in 
Pennsylvania, Fred A. Auman, 














BEes Pe ccvcees occcnccccccocsios cossedeos 92 
Testing Aids a New Employer, 
RM. ©. Bohm, POMesesscinvisivsicessses 36 
ES Helps Nashville Firm Make 
Pies, Gladys S. Drew, Tenn..... 38 
Service to Chain Stores, Thomas 
E. Hunter, Idaho........... eesdeseceses 3 





Role of Labor Market Information 

in Industtial Development, Maria 

M. Mallet, Ga......ccccccccccccccsers ia. 2 
A Community Plan tor Stendaieen 

Utilization of Local Labor Sup- 

ply, Walter E. Parker, Ill........... 9 
Serving Michigan Employers 

Through the Clearance System, 











George ER. Rais scécsiinsestees 15 
A Smaller Office Staffs a Plant, 
Dan Lloyd, Minn..........eecceseees on. OF 


SKILL DEVELOPMENT 


How Men Acquire Skill, Eli Gins- 
berg, Colma Uelv.ccccccoccccceccce, 35 





SOCIAL SECURITY (OASI) 


Know Your Social Security, Herb 
Walker, CME ids cicadas eeeeee eeeeeeeeee 23 





15 Jan. 
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Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


June 


July 
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STENOGRAPHERS 


Stenographer-Typist Recruitment 
PLOQTAM...ccesececcccssees e@eeeeeeee esececee C2 


TELEVISION 


Television and Public Relations, 
Merrill H. Wright, TE 





TESTING 


Testing Aids a New Employer, 





i, ia Fis stavedadencenitncc soe 36 
Teamwork for Tommy, Olga M. 
Sorensen, S. Dak............ boatebes we 8 





Testing--Key to a More Productive 
Work Force, Howard S. Turner, 
Wikbiksick6eesieins ae ae 41 





TRAINING--STAFF 


“Industrial” Field Trip, Thomas A, 
Hardy, Fit. .cccccccccccescscccccssvececos 18 
Farm Meeting--on Location, Joseph 
Comtois, Conn........0+0- cooccee 19 
Inter-Relating Training and Oper- 
ating Plans, Arthur M. Reagan, 
soccccceces 21 














Diicacccsucedseatensdoaduncabeunet 


UC FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Federal Employees Newly Covered 
by Unemployment Insurance, 
Regina S. Heyman, BES.............. 32 
UCFE in Five Special Programs 
involving Federal Responsibility. 59 





UC FOR VETERANS 


The UCV Control File, Charles 
W. Reymolds; BEG io isis ccccccccccccces 21 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Veterans, Laurence S. Rickard, 
MUNUET Gi. sic anababicwsebn désdasteksccerhicbecs 15 
UCV in Five Special Programs In- 
volving Federal Responsibility... 58 
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May 


June 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Feb. 


June 


Aug. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


UI for State and Local Government 





Employees, Nathan Fine, BES..... 38 
UI Benefits for State Employees in 
i ee ce SG ae eas & 40 


Under Secretary Larson Urges Ex- 
pansion of Ui Program, Arthur 
Larson, Under Secretary of LaborC3 

The UCV Control File, Charles \’: 
Is Mi iccccahsciganacsesscencsces 

Collecting Delinquent UI Accounts, 
Arthur Grose, Fla........... pa 

Prompt Payment of UI Benefits, 

R. F. Baxter, Ore......... eencecccoeee 

Positive Assistance to UI Claim- 
ants, Edward A. Wood, Mo....... 

Wisconsin “Farms Out” UC 
Claims, Emanual Zola, Wis........ 

History of Unemployment Insur- 
ance in Canada, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Canada... 














16 














25 





Federal Employees Newly Covered 
by Unemployment Insurance, 
Regina S. Heyman, BEGS............. 

Unemployment Compensation for 
Veterans, Laurence S. Rickard, 











Theme--Twenty Years of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in the USA 
1. What is Unemployment In- 


SUPANCE ? o.ccc.cccccccccccccccccees 1 
2. Antecedents of the Federal- 

State Systerm.......ccccccccccece 5 
3. The UI Program Adopted in 

WBA... osnevosne sesgperne cutanesecsis 9 
4. Changing Role of Unemploy- 

ment Insurance.........seseeeees 16 
5. Developments in UI Coverage. 21 
6. Trends in Benefit Financing, 

1935 —19S5.....cccccrvesvescescceces 25 
7. Developments in Benefits...... 31 
8. Trends in Disqualifications, 

BS BOSS... nas sinccnnustoceyecepee’ 41 
9. Trends in Administration, 

1935-1955....cccccccccccccseccocees 47 
10. Five Special UI Programs in- 

volving Federal Responsi- 

BEDE Y ne nc crccncccncsdosecoocedsners 55 
11. Issues for Tomorrow...........- 61 
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Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


May 


May 


June 
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Theme (continued) 
Major Objectives of Federal Pol- 
icy With Respect to the Federal- 
State Employment Security Pro- 


Unemployment Insurance is De- 
clared Gonstitutional............. 
Twenty Years of UI in Massa- 
So Pye PPe rE TTT TITTY PL tT 
One or More Since 1941 in 
Washingtomn.......seccceceseecreecers 
Milestones in UI Administra- 


23 


50 
California’s Complete Cash Pay 54 
Theme--Control of UI Operations 
Experience With Claimant Class- 
ification, Russell M. Chatfield, 
iwesaseeahegesogeavennsoen soepeponardys 3 
Back-to-Work Cards, Lee G. 
Burns, WeRRscevseveesvevssvoceccvccces 6 
Connecticut Looks at Late Re- 


porting, Donald R. Staples, 











Ohio's Modified Post Audit, T. V. 
Yates, Dhidseccccccccccccscccvcccesecce 
Benefit Payment Survey in Mich- 
igan, Joseph F. Burns, Mich..... 
Indiana Surveys Noncovered Em- 
ployment, Thomas W. Bennett 
and Paul O. Roales, Ind............ 
Fraud Prevention Posters, Ed- 
ward F. Barker, Mass..... +h 
How Benefits Are Protected 
Mechanically From Illegal 
Claims, Eldon R. Buswell, N. H. 24 
Control of Payments to Long- 


























shoremen 

Philadelphia-Chester, Joseph D. 
Ely, Pa...ccccccccccccse ccccccee coccce 26 

Baltimore, Stephen C. Cromwell, 
Mid. .ccccccccccccccoveccccccccccocecoces 27 

Myths and Realities in Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, Philip Booth, 
DES .cccovccvepcccsccscccccesccescegoccees 31 


Tax Remittance and Deposit Op- 
erations, John F. Sullivan, R.I.. 34 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (continued) 
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Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 
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\ UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (continued) 


| Theme (continued) 
Controlling Contribution Charges, 


Credits, and Refunds, T. L. 








Whitley, N. C...cccccccccecee erccee soe OU ee 
Controls in California’s Exper- 

ience Rating System, V. G. 

Graham, Calif.....cccccccsecsccceeces 39 Dec 





URBAN AREAS 


See EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
OPERATIONS 


VETERANS 


Theme--Go. :rnment Assists Veterans 
in the Changing Job Market 
Introduction. cccscecccegesdsvesocuséeoges 3 
Veterans in the Federal Govern- 

ment, Bruce Stubblefield, U§CSC 4 
Veterans’ Training--an Appraisal, 
Sam.H. Coile, Vikiscccosasstvconss wink te 
Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, 
Jack A. Warshaw, Bur. Vet. Re- 
emp. Rights, Cleveland, Ohio.... 9 
Unemployment Compensation for 
Veterans, Laurence S. Rickard, 
BES. cccccccses (46s GcbUEASS ES eo resepsonce 
Employment Service Programs 
for Veterans, Edward O. Tate, 
BES... cccccccccccccoces castorsescecese gee 
The Veterans’ Organizations Speak 
The American Legion, Seaborn 
PB. GOMIRB cc cvcccccvsccveserccetececes 18 
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June 





June 








June 








15 June 
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June 


June 
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VETERANS (continued) 
Theme (continued) 
Disabled American Veterans, 





























Alfred L. English..........s.s+e+0. 19 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

Merton B. Tice....... ececccccccccee 20 

AMVETS, Rufus H. Wilson........ 21 

Veterans’ Farmer Training Pro- 
gram, Robert A. Wadsworth, 

WN. Gdcccccccceccccccciusisescegtbauceness 22 

“Jobs for Vets by Vets” Campaign, 

Claude L. Kemp, BES............+. 24 

Job Development for Veterans, 

J. B. Burgess, Flacs...cccccccsceses 28 
Perry Faulkner Retires............00- C3 
Omohundro New Chief of VES........ C3 
Expanding Frontiers for Disabled 

Veterans, Harvey V. Higley, VA... 6 
WOMEN 
New Directions in Effective Use 
of Womanpower, Alice K. 
Leopold, Women’s Bureau........ sso BI 
Openings for Women Accountants | 
FORE in cddcpecccsccdcoccceeete deceevesees o- 42 
YOUTH 
Placement Service to Farmer, 
Youth, and Community, Arthur 
D. Coleman, Utah........cccececeseeees 31 
Suggested Standards for Youth Day- 
Hath. .ccccccccedcsccoccccccsccncccceccesces 33 
Young People Meet the Challenge, 
Alvin Elkins, Ore.....cssccccccseees ese 29 
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